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The university today , < whether private 
or state, has come to be a quasi -public 
institution in which the needs of public 
service y- as defined by- the role of- -the 
research endeavor, become paramount in 
the activities of the university * 
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FOREWORD 



In the summer of 1968, the U. S. Office of Education (Division 
of Higher Education Research) provided the funds to Federal City 
College to launch a projected four to five year study of the Role of 
Col lege -Community Relationships in Urban Higher Education . The overa 1 1 
problem under investigation was based on the need to meet today's 
challenge of making the urban college more responsive to contemporary 
urban problems through innovation, relevancy and "high risk," but 
comprehensive exploratory and experimental programming. 

The longitudinal design of this study called for the following 
phases which were to approximate program years for each of the phases: 
Planning and Development, Exploratory Programming, Experimental Pro- 
gramming, Evaluation, an; 1 , a follow-up study on the College's charter 
graduating class. This final report on the Phase II - Exploratory 
Programing period summarizes in comprehensive form the total activi- 
ties of this study, including a qualitative preliminary analysis of the 
entire performance. Since this project was not supported for continua- 
tion by the Office of Education, the projected phases III - Experimental 
Programming, IV - Final Evaluation, and V - Follow-up Study on FCC 
Graduates could not be implemented. Consequently, the contributions of 
this study toward urban problem-solving through experimental col lege - 
coimunity program interfacing are at this stage preliminary. On the 
other hand, seme of the apparent successes of this project are documented 
in this report for examination by others who have a deep interest and 
' camitment to promoting the responsiveness of urban colleges and univer- 
sities in devising solutions to urban problems. 

For a concise summarization of this study's framework and accom- 
plishments, see the Interface Study Flow Chart in the Appendices. 
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Federal City College mav vet be 
the window on the future. It 
may represent America's next 
giant step in higher education. 
Robert Finch (Former Secretary) 
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1*. INTRODUCTION 



The establishment of Federal City College (FCC) in the Nation's 
Capital represents an effort to create a public higher educational 
institution uniquely responsive to the social and economic problems of 
, its urban environment and the special needs of- its population. A basic 

? objective of FCCiS .to develop close working relationships between the 

f College and the various communities that make up the city. It is 

believed that the direct participation and involvement of the College in 
the life processes Qf its community can facilitate the achievement of 
the provision of educational services that the citizenry can find 
responsive to their needs and to the solution of pressing urban problems. 

Through FCC's efforts to design and implement college-community ... - 

programs and systems geared to achieve relevance in urban education, the 

College can become a prototype for a new generation of urban institutions 
" of higher learning that can meet the needs of its urban community , wherein 

universities traditionally have been ineffective. The urgent national 
need for more responsive urban educational centers, therefore has placed 
a high premium on the success of the FCC model, and on the systematic 
observation of its experiences during its early developmental stages. 

The Federal City L . College "Interface" Project, funded by the U. S. 
Office of Education, was designed to support and assess FCC's progressive 
approaches to education and urban problems, to chronicle the College's 
developmental experiences, to explore with new programs, and to make its 
findings available to other educational institutions seeking to relate 
their functions to urban pxoblems. This report describes the research 
activities and their results for the exploratory programming phase which 
began officially in April, 1969. 

Rationale for the Research 

. • Institutions of higher education in America today face a myriad of 

challenges relative to co liege-community relations. The range of the 
challenges and problems stem, in great part, from the ipetamorphic and 
revolutionary dynamics 4elating to the roles and responsibilities of the 
college and university in urban problem solving. Few campuses in the 
nation have not been confronted with an array of unresolved issues, such 
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as student and faculty involvement in policy making, community . 
participation, institutional racism, academic freedom, drug indul- 
gence, reactionary administrative styles, and college- community 
relationships. Increasingly, colleges and universities are being 
called upon as a promising and vital resource to serve the community 
in attempts to resolve urban problems.. 



Campus life can no longer represent retreat sites where self- 
contained, suburbanized citadels provide laboratories for intellectual 
calisthenics, and where the pursuit of academic excellence is subject 

to a series of shadow-chasing exercises. Some major issues which FCC 

programs face are: 



a. How should they relate to their various publics and 
Communities? 

b. At what level should they. seek solutions to urban 

problems? - 

c. To what extent and how should they become active agents 

of social change? • 

d. VJhich of the major problems— race relations, education, 
social services, crime, housing, and so on— should they, 
or can they address effectively? 

e. How should their curricular content and instructional 

policies be organized to motivate, “inner city" populations 
for.. higher, educational;. a^ieyeiaent?__- „ . ... 

f. Given the range of potential activities thrown open by the 
need to relate to the various communities of the metropolis, 
how should this institution’s limited resources be allocated 
between academic emphasis and the ’’outreach" role of the 
land grant. -college? 

Higher educational institutions have -generally assumed roles not 
concerned with direct involvement ip community life, and the social 
processes of the "ghetto." Consequently, there, exist no proven . or gen- 
erally accepted criteria for answering many of the questions raised by 
an urban university’ s adjustment and response to contemporary urban 
problems faced by inner city constituencies. 



These circumstances placed unusual requirements on the research 
approach of the FCC "interface" project*. In the absence of a framework 
that permitted the isolation and study of a single factor, process, or 

question, the research first had to identify the set of priorities that 

appeared most inportant, and then had to trace out their relationships 

and ithe implications of these relation sh lpg'~±n su ch areas as (a) the 

apparent relative inpact of alternative community-oriented programs, and 
(b) the rationale for decision-making within the College into relatively 
flexible guid elin es that define proposed programs, alternatives and # 
resource allocations. 
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Phase I, Planning and Development , focused on the collection of 
information about variables that appeared critical to the structuring 
of an educational institution and which would influence the design of 
effective college-community relationships. Because applicable models 
of such phenomena were not available, the Phase I research focused on 
gathering and analyzing baseline data on the perceptions of the people 
concerned, at all community levels, and their interpretation of what 
should be the purpose, goals, and objectives of Federal City College as 
an emerging urban university. 

• * i 

Phase II, Exploratory Programming , .has focused on the discovery 
of possibilities for college-community relationships and for programs 
and various J procedures which facilitate favorable interactions and 
mutua-ily beneficial outcomes. During this period specific programs and 
systems of interaction were tried on the basis of Phase I recommendations 
to see what results could be obtained; Although information has been 
collected on the programs and their apparent effects, the final evaluations 
were to be conducted during subsequent Phases III and IV of this project. 
However, necessary funds to continue this project were not forthcoming. 
Consequently i the assessments that have been made must be considered 
intermediate. 



2. PHASE II - APPROACH AND METHODOLOGY 



Phase II of the research design, Exploratory Programming, was 
initiated by Federal City College in April, 1969, through a grant from 
the Bureau of Research, Office of Education, Department of Health, Educa- 
tion and Welfare. On the basis of information and plans developed in 
Phase I, this second period has been concerned with the discovery of 
possibilities for college-community relationships and for procedures which 
would facilitate their favorable interactions and reciprocal benefits. 
Specifically;-- Phase II has-been designed- 1 o - ^(D^exp lore spec ific— 
programs and systems of interactions, (2) collect information on these 
activities and their results, and (3) make preliminary evaluations of 
these results in terms of suggested refinement of approach and/or programs. 



2.1 Background of the Study 



During Phase I, which lasted approximately eight months, the aspira- 
tions, expectations, goals- and opinions of more than 1500 persons were 
collected and analyzed to identify their views and recommendations regard- 
ing college-community relationships. Included among these persons were 
faculty, administrators ,~ students, and staff from the College; educators, 
hi^h“school students-i • parentST-and-^ leaders- (government,, civic, and_institur 
^tional;)— fxom_the^coirantmity.^:vFrom_the„data._QOllected in Phase I researc 

a large number. ef/rcrtt.icA^ 
relations were identified.^ - Among them? 



(1) The desirable role and impact of the institution 

(2) Translation of goals into operational programs and 

activities \ x 

(3) Resource allocation \ 

(4) Asynchrbnistic relationships 

(5) Psychological adaptation to new institutional processes 

(6) Obstacles posed b y the low degree of "legitimacv or 
credibility afforded the new ^institution- 

(7) Power relationships 

An analysis of these critical problem areas suggested the need for 
a variety of different clashes of activities. 



2.2 General Objectives 

As a result of Phase I, Findings and Recommendations , the original 
project objectives were redefined during Phase II and translated into - 
refined operational models for the tasks that were performed during 
this second phase. 2 These objectives were: _ 

(1) To identify and explore various means for FCC and the 
I community (e.g., groups, -agencies) to engage in joint 
efforts toward urban problem solving 



— ( 2)-— To des ign . and experiment -w i t h new instructional s ervi ce- 
de livery programs,. methods and processes for improving 
college-community relations 



(3) To analyze the College’s and, where possible, the 
community’s needs and resources for improving their 
reciprocal relationships. • 



While the objectives of Phase II were primarily related to the 
identification of characteristics and data collection, the Phase II 
objectives were concerned* with processes of interaction and program 
performance and with factor's that might result: in or account for differ- 
ences.. _in . the .relative.”* effect ivenesa ,, ..of_designa ted procedures, -policies 
.and program s. — " - ^ __ 



2.3 Categories of Major Activities 



As a result of the three major objectives stated above, the activi- 
ties to be conducted within Phase II were divided into three categories. 
These categories ^-with-their-supporting-activities, are as follows: 

(1) The Establishment of Reciprocal Relations 

(a) Professional Services 

(b) Cooperative College-Community Planning of the 
. Permanent Site 

(c) Non-structured Learning Programs 

— 0 

(2) The Establishment of Priorities 




(a) Community Resource Bank 
- -(b ) Clearinghou se — r ^ 
(c) Diffusion of C ollege Plann ing 
— (d) — ftx<wl%dg~e^ ~ 

(e) FCC Resource Team 

(f) College-Community Seminars' 

(g) Student Development Council 

(h) Survey of Opinions and Expectations 

\ « 
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) 

(3) The Establishment of the Bases for Evaluation j 

• ^ I 

(a) Specification of communications systems j 

(b) Development of criteria and standards 

(c) Systematic programming 

(d) Specific assignment. 



\ 



2 . 4 Addendum to Proposed Activities 

-At__ai later date an- addendum (State men t -of Clarif ic^tion)was jsub" 
mit te d~ to^t he” Of f ice of Mucafloh^ - af its r equestTwhich added five- 
major activities to those already indicated above. 



( 1 ) 

( 2 ) 

(3) 

(4) 



Development and preliminary application of impact 
measures to existing College programs 
Conduct of an experimental public information and 
community involvement program ~v 

Assessment and further development of existing race 
relations t raiding- program. 



(5) 



Experimentation with an evaluation of alternative 
'ways — for — the — coi - lege — to — serve as a resource— center- 
for th e communit y-, and vicev eraa 




tt : _ ... . . ....... ~ ~ ~ . 

Follo^up_Jiii'erview study of college faculty, 
^administrators ^TiTtaf f ^students and _membAr|L^_tTteJ 
c^nmuhity ~ 






-o 













3. PHASE II - DESCRIPTION OF ACHIEVEMENTS 



^ Each activity that was to be conducted during Phase II is briefly 
described as to its purpose. Following this, the action (s) taken con- 
cerning the activity are presented. 



3.1 The Establishment of Reciprocal Relations 

A 

3.1.1 Professional Services to Neighborhood Organizations 

• ^^--This=activity-was to involve several^persoris^arid-f acuity - - , 
members being assigned to specific neighborhood organizations for a 
limited amount of time to provide one of three types of services: 
program development, research, and administration and organization. 

Also, where possible, the professionals were to analyze the needs and 
resources of these groups in terms of their potential impact upon urban 
problem solving and college-community relations. 



‘ ' This activity was implemented by the College-Community Evalua- 
tion OTfice ~CC r CEO)‘,^ '■Wi£-'* *Kr"thTsng'tlldy;“T:hrough'"Xon-- 

t-a rt-p madpj hy its perso nnel wit h vari ou s ne ig hborhood or g anizati ons* gnd 
through the voluntary participation of faculty and staff of FCC rat her than 

through assignment -as p rop o s edT r T:: THe T : G^CEQ~ b ecamePnware^o f ~the need-O f - the, 

~Neighborhood~lnner“G}±ty , Gommunl^y^rgani-zaMon ; -(SfIGGO)-to ;: establish-recog- 

niFion as-’a - legitiraat e representative df- residents in 7lts neighbo.rhopd_. 
and made contact with it and found that it required technical assistance 
in the conception of a socio-economic feasibility, study it had proposed 
as a rebuttal for proposed urban renewal plans of Model Inner City Com- 
munity Organization (MICCO) and Uptown Progress, Incorporated. 



* FCC faculty, with knowledge of economics, architecture, and 
social planning, were recruited by the C-CEO for NICCO, arid at the time of 

• the report had been involved in site visits and, in representative meetings 
with personnel from NICCO and MICCO to ..consider not only the feasibility 
study but a working' relationship between the two organization?. 

A second group of faculty were recruited to assist;, Che 
Hospitality House, which is involved in providing programs and services 
designed to assist in the alleviation of poverty. This agency requested 
in-service training fofr its staff members, budget and accounting assist- 
ance, and aid in evaluating its social and -educational - programs ^-While — 
providing assis tance- in--the-above- areaa,:-FCC_has_als.o_assisted .this agency 

-in^he-design of-an--info rmation-- servi ce-system. — 
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A third agency which has been provided assistance is the Potomac 
Gardens Neighborhood Health Center with its program in drug abuse. 

This program is concerned with the following; (1) identification of 
addicts in need of services, (2) motivation of addicts to enroll, in 
clinic programs for detoxification and group therapy, (3) provision of 
transportation to treatment sources, (A) provision of' vocational counsel- 
ing and job development services, and (5) referral of program partici- 
pants to FCC’s educational rehabilitation program. Through the C-CEO, 
assistance has been provided in the areas of evaluation of program per- 
formance and effectiveness and impact analysis. 

A fourth project has involved providing faculty support to the 
National Tenants Rights Organization (NTRO) . This organization requested 
assistance on a voluntary basis in the areas of research and evaluation, 
proposal development, housing information dissemination, and the train- 
ing of housing counselors. The support provided has been in the area 
of assisting NTRO in defining those needs which FCC resources can meet and 
in identifying and recruiting FCC staff to help meet these needs. 

As can be seen from the way in which the activity was actually 
operated versus the way in which it~was" initially conceived, there were 
major differences. The reasons for this ar e s everal. First, the position 
of the administering unit for this study within the line structure of the 
“Collegedid- nor provide~~it~with the ‘necessary -authority -to— be-ab-le -t-<> — • 
conduct the activity “as it was -intended -origdnaily^'- That isi the C-CEO.- 

was not an integrated part of the line structure of the College and , as 
a result, had to rely on the good will of the divisions and departments 
as well as on individual faculty and administrators for support in carry- 
ing out the activity. Second, several divisions and their departments,, 
which had the, kinds of talents required for the organizations mentioned; 
previously and -for others who wished assistance, could not provide this 
study and the office with support. They themselves (e.g.. Community Edu- 
cation, Community Development’ and Planning, Urban studies, etc.) were 
understaffed, were creating programs, were already committed to operating 
I within the community, and were placing their priorities, in a few areas, 

! that is, teaching students, rather than scattering their efforts. Third* 

the faculty itself was already-providing- community-services through the ; 

traditional methods of service— teaching off-campus courses in their 
respective areas to adults, which is a major focus in the Community Educa 
tion Division. . — 



„ Cooperative College^Communlty. Planning of the Permanent Site 



.This- activ ity was to •involve ._the„establishmen_t _oiL_a _c.onuni ttai^ 

to work with the master planners of the College irr the development of 
plans for the permanent sites. The group was to focus on ways in which 
funds and plans could be used to stimulate economic and cultural growth 
among the residents and businesses near the proposed sites. ■*» 
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In 1968, a committee (Site Planning Committee) was 
established to select an architect and, once the architect was selected 
and approved, to work with him in the development of plans for a perma- 
nent site. This committee v/as composed of four faculty members, five 
students, and sixteen community people representing various organizations 
and city areas, e.g., Model Inner City Community Organization, United 
Planning Organization, Northeast Neighborhood Council, Inc., Adams- 
Morgan Community Council, Department of Commerce (Trade Analysis Divison) , 
and the Redevelopment Land Agency. The committee also had several advisors 
representing the college as well as members of the Board of Higher Educa- 
tion. - The committee proceeded to select an architect, but due to criticism 
of the selection by various organizations, the company was not approved. 

As a result, the committee was unable to perform its major task — the 
development of plans for the permanent site. The committee was disbanded 
in 1969 when the College was unable to gain consensus for an actual perm-., 
anent site. 
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In the latter part of 1969, a second committee was formed 
(Site and Facilities Committee), primarily consisting of FCC faculty, 
staff and students. Its function was to consider sites and. facilities: 
'in' relation to "the original ^ questionnaire developed for the Community 



Resource Bank. However, after several months , it became inoperative. 

At present, the Site Planning Office is being reorganized and has as yet 
to develop a formal - College-community site planning committee. 



3. 1 .3 Non-Struc t ured Learning 'Programs 



This activity was to involve the design, implementation, and 
preliminary evaluation of a program for potential students who rejected 
formal and institutionalized instruction and programs. 



_Such a program (The Roving Teachers) was designed by the C-CEO 
in conjunction, with Adult Education. The program as planned was to pro- 
vide tutorial Assistance to functionally illiterate or illiterate Model 
Neighborhood adults who did not benefit by other kinds of adult education 
programs.- A- second purpose was to prepare individuals to pass the high 
school graduation equivalency test . The number of people served was 
between 50 and 100. Rather than establishing any set format of operation 
or any centralized location of operation, "the teachers were to move from 
place,. to place teaching the students where they were instead of having 
.the students come to them. 



Therprog^aM^waS— not''implemehted-durihg-the^Pha'sW-IIjppefa^ :: 

tions/iQ£:thisstudy-becausefunds"”<:$150,000)-wete"m^ 

College's budget to provide the needed staff members, and Model Cities 
did' not fund the project for FY '70. However, the project has been 
funded for FY '71 and is now being launched. 



3.2 The Establishment of Priorities 



3.2.1 Community Resource Bank (CRB) 

This activity was to involve the selection of a sample of persons 
living within the community to serve as members of a Community Resource 
Bank. They were to be provided with information concerning issues and 
problems of the College and were to respond to them through a survey 
instrument. The CRB members were also to participate in discussions 
regarding policy formulations and program development in relation to 
these issues.- • . 

In early 1969, a CRB was begun by the study unit through a sub-con- 
tract. Its original, membership (the pre-test sample) consisted of a > 
population of 986 people drawn from the mailing list of the "Focus," 
a periodic newsletter on FCC activities, and., from other FCC mailing lists. 

This population was sent background information on and a survey instru- 
ment concerning: (1) FCC plans for the development of permanent plan- 

ning sites, and (2) policies for guiding the overall development process 

of the College.- , * ' 

/ ...... 

The intend of the survey was twofold: (1) to obtain from a known 

group ~of 'people— interested-in— and-aware- of — t-he-Goilege— t-hei-r— -ideas-con - 

Cern ing the-ijiajor issue s liste d ; ab ove-; and ( 2 ) . to. develop -a-. nucleus of v — 

people who- would -become, -as~;a -result-; of- their-returningthe-questionnaire, 

the base group £n the Community Resource Bank. It was realized that the 
results of .the responses by the individuals would be skewed because of 
the population selected. Of the 986 people involved, 314 people responded, 
of which 266 responses were tabulated (others were incomplete or late), 
analyzed, summarized, and submitted to the concerned areas for use, i.o., 
the President's Office, Office of Academic Affairs, Community Education. 

A second survey was planned by the C-CEO using a random sample of 
the District of Columbia .population, but the entire technique of the 
• 1 survey was de-emphasized at the direction of ..it he Office- of Education. 

Since then a similar survey has been conducted by the College’s Office 
of Site Planning and Institutional Research. As a result, the Community ■; 
Resource Bank approach;* using surveys, was deleted from the £hase II 
operations of this study. However, the C-CEO has consulted in the de- 
sign and content of the survey instruments and is assisting in the analy- 
sis of the data collected. 



3.2 .2 --Clearinghouse r . ~ _ r .— — ■ ~ 

This activity was to be concerned with the collection and dissemina- 
tion of information from various groups involved in providing instruction 
related to urban problem solving. Also, several conferences were to be 
held to improve thes cooperative planning of various organizations. » 



The Community Education Divison and one of its departments — 
the Cooperative Extension Service — have become the focal points for a 
major part of direct instruction in urban problem solving, and, as a 
result, they developed their own clearinghouse mechanism, printing and 
distributing internally and externally the Community Education and 
Cooperative Extension Service Bulletin . This newsletter consists of 
information concerning the operations and services of the Community 
Education Division. Further, the division is cross-linked with other 
departments , e.g ., history, English, mathematics, social sciences, etc., 
through community programs, courses, and projects and includes informa- 
tioi> about these departments within the newsletter. 

A second kind of clearinghouse operation has been developed 
under the direction of the College Information Office which publishes a 
f aculty-staf-f newsletter for internal distribution and also publishes the 
"Focus," a newsletter on the entire College, for internal and external 
distribution. A third kind of clearinghouse mechanism, although not 
primarily designed as such, is the Urban Affairs Seminar which is spon- 
sored by this study and is described in Section 3*2.6 - College-Community 
Seminars. 



The original intent of the activity may have been for the C-CEO 
to develop an information collecting and disseminating mechamism within 
the ColTege. This - decision was reach e d prior t o ^ he ~developmen t of the 
various mechanisms whidh are described above."' As a result of the develdp- 
ment "’of the above mechanisms, however , it was decided by the C-CEO not to 
duplicate the efforts of other depair tment s , but to complement them by 
planning and conducting "Urban Affairs Seminars." 

3.2.3 Diffusion of College Planning 

This, activity was to involve the inclusion of community persons 
in planning aspects of specific programs and projects with emphasis on two 
aspects: (1) the specific purpose (s) of the program, and (2) ways in 

which the College and the community could assist each other iii^ teaching 
students and solving problems. v > . . 

^ V 

Various divisions and their departments have enlisted the 
aid of the community in the design and operation of particular programs 
within the community. With the assistance of Community Eduction several 
communities within Washington have set up centers for their niembers, e.g., 
the Chinese Community Center, the Spanish Community Center, etc., for 
ri::~the^ttrposa~of-pro^i^lng"varioua-prrrgram&7^servlces":~and~co urg&'A~t o-th eir 
- participant Si — The-commuhityplahs-and-controlsthe-programs-with^the 

assistance of the Community Education Division. Other local neighborhoods 
where similar community-sponsored projects have been developed include 
Congress Heights, Adams-Morgan, Galen Terrace and Parkside Terrace. 
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3.2.4 Knowledge Coordinating Center 

This activity was to involve locating scientific and other kinds 
of professionals who would be willing to tutor students, serve as con- 
sultants to neighborhood groups, and assist in urban problem solving. 
Also,' the activity was to involve arranging for release time of the pro- 
fessionals. The staff from FCC assigned to this program would develop 
a bank of talent, contact potential users, and handle administrative 
details. 

The activity was begun with the development of a College Alumni 
Resource Mobilization Committee (CARMC)-which^involved representatives 
from the Faculty Organization, Student Activities Office, Student 
Government Association, Student Services Office, Site Planning Office, 
Media Services, Community Education, Teacher Education, College Infor- 
mation Office, Provost's Office, C-CEO, and Queens College Alumni 
Group of Metropolitan Washington. 'Following the formation of this 
committee, contacts were made with American University and Howard 13 '- 
University alumni groups with the purpose of establishing a talent 
bank. The reason for going to^ the alumni^ groups was that the y w ere 
already formed and organized with a roster of names, addresses, and 
professions, and had within them a cross-section of professional skills. 
Further, these groups could make immediate contact with their members 




At the -writing of this report, there is a hiatus in the operation 
of this activity since the groups involved, particularly the alumni 
groups, are considering, based on a list given them by the CARMC, in what 
areas of assistance they can become constructively involved. 

There has been no opportunity for considering or obtaining release 
time for volunteer professionals because of the stage of development 
the activity is- currently in and because of not knowing which agencies 
would be involved and what their rules and regulations concerning release 
time are as well as what are the desires of the volunteers themselves. 

This information will take more time to obtain. In die meantime, the 

concept being considered is that of services being provided after normal 
working hours. 

Many potential users of a talent bank are known to the College and 
the C-CEO through various offices within the College, the divisions with- 
in the. College, and direct contacts by the C-C EO wi th organiz at ions . How 
ever- con tacts have not beenpursuedasfullyas:possibie~since:on.ly:: 
faculty and staff of FCC can,' at present, provide services reasonably 
quickly, during normal work day because of schedule, and without outside 
cost. * 



- 
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3.2.5 FCC Resource Team 



This activity was to involve FCC faculty in providing community 
services. It was also to analyze the nature and requirements of these 
services in order that the College could make this service a part of the 
operational budget. 

While it was anticipated that this activity would be conducted 
primarily by the C-CEO, it was delegated in large party by- this office to 
Community Education and its Community Extension Service because these com- 
ponents are structured to provide services which the community requests, 
and they are primarily concerned with outreach activities. Also, if the 
Community Education Division and the Community Extension Service did not 
have within themselves the needed talent, -.they contacted other divisions 
and departments within the College for assistance. Further, the faculty 
could fulfill the community service aspect of the College policy on tenure 
through the teaching of courses of the Community Education Division rather 
than through the actual performance of community services. 

The C-CEO itself sent out a request for volunteers to 267 
faculty and staff within the College. Of this number, 24 volunteered 
originally. By the end of the year, a total of 36 had done so. The actual 
number of faculty and staff involved in providing services to the community, 
not counting the teaching of courses, was approximately 53 by the end of 
May, 1970. 

The analysis of the nature and requirements of these services 
is presented in the Findings Section of this report (Section 4.1). How- 
ever, the point of making the faculty provision of community services a 
part of the operational budget will not be possible prior to the FY '72 
budget because of other and more important priorities of the College in 
view of its inadequate budget. 

3.2.6 College-Community Seminars 

This part of the project was to involve the development and 
operation of a series of seminars concerning urban problems designed to 
affect several areas — curriculum development, priority definition, and 
program coordination. 

There were four seminars conducted during the period of time 
from December, 1969, through August, 1970, by the C-CEO. The first pemi- 
nar focused on the mle of basic research as traditionally conducted in 
institutions- of- higher education,— versus-applied or operational-research 
aimed at effecting rtecessary social and institutional changes in the 
urban arena. The agencies participating in the seminar were as follows: 
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Westinghouse Learning Corporation; Howard University; the Urban Institute 
the Office of Education (Community Develdpraent ) ; Health, Education and 
Welfare (Office of the Secretary); Federal City College (Community Educa- 
tion, Urban Studies, Community Development and Planning, Student Records, 
the Student Government Association, and the College-Community Evaluation 
Office) . 



This first seminar served as (1) an information exchange 
agents (2) -a vehicle for contact by many community agencies with differ- 
ent goals; (3) an indicator of the wide divergence between community 
people and Federal agencies concerning the role of research, the poverty 
of— information -and activity concerning action research in urban areas; 
and (4)^ the split between the two major kinds of research. 

The second seminar has been described in 3.2.4 - Knowledge 
Coordinating Center. 

The third seminar, held in February, 1970, dealt with the 
development of curricula and supporting programs and their relevance to 
societal needs and labor demands, as well as the needs of black univer- 
sities and firms to receive a greater percentage of the federal funding 
available for higher education and related research. The following 
agencies were represented: Office of the President of the U. S.; Health, 

Education and Welfare (Child Development); Housing and Urban Development 
(Metropolitan Development Division and the Model Cities Administration); 
the Department of Labor (Office of Employment and Technical Services); 
the Civil Service Commission; the Department of Transportation; the 
National Education Association; Westinghouse Learning Corporation; the 
D. C. Public Health Service; the Office of the Mayor (Human Resources 
Administration); and Federal City College (Office of the President, 
Provost, College Relations, the Student Government Association, Community 
Education, and the College-Community Evaluation Office). 

Based on this third seminar, recommendations were made in 
irthree areas: - 



(1) Curriculum Development 

Institutions of higher learning should identify labor 
needs and opportunities for black students and develop degree, 
programs to meet these needs. 

Curricular programs might be broadened not only to ful- 
fill. the requirements of a particular. discipline,, but also, to 
include an element of flexibility that would allow for signi- 
ficant exposure to other disciplines. The -rationale- -for this 
suggestion is that society is in a constant state of flux, and 
i the success of an individual depends upon his preparedness to 
* adapt to labor demands. 



The universities could function as agents in arranging 
field work for students to afford them a type of on-the-job 
training to balance the theoretical approach of classrooms. 
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Further, on-the-job training credit courses might be developed for 
students working with contracting firms and other agencies of the com- 
munity. The idea of student placement was seen as an. avenue through which 
the whole educational process could be made more relevant to the urban 
scene. 

(2) Federal Funding 

The Federal ’"Government should bond minority contractors; " 
and minority contractors should engage in contract co-ventures, with the 
big contractors subleting to minority^contractors and waiving bonding 
requirements. — r - — - — - 

' , *' 1 The compliance bond concept should be utilized, an3^he 

Treasury Department should 1 use its regulatory power over surety companies. 

A subordinate clause should be written into contracts 
of sole source firms requiring them to subcontract to those minority 
firms which have the required capabilities. 

A commitment should be made on the Presidential level 
to allocate a significantly higher percentage of- resources to black firms 
and universities. 



A certain percentage of contracts, e.g., construction 
contracts for water reclamation facilities, water pollution studies, etc., 
should be allocated to black firms. 

(3) Co-Venture Approach 

FCC and other community universities might pool their 
resource personnel for community projects. 

FCC might function as a resource bank in directing FCC 
employees td participate in the Civil Service Commission's Office Skills 
— ; "Training ~ Pf6gra^~aHd "dff et ' its^ptdf ess ional" expertise to - function in a 

consultative . capac±ty.,±o_the...Civil-. Service ..C.QTOnisai.Qn m t.rainers, and_ 

trainees. 

The fourth seminar held in August, 1970, dealt with the 
_J question of how FCC, government and community agencies, and other public 

and. private institutions could combine their resources and influences to 
! support piiblic higher education in the District of Columbia. The'partici 

I pants were the^ Department of Labor (Employer and Technical Services), the 

~t Depar tment Tf 'F6 deral Highway Administration, the~Human Resource sTAdmifF" 

t istration (Academic Affairs) , the D. C. Public Health Department, and . 

J Federal City College (Office of the President, Public Information Office, 

i College Relations, and the College-Community Evaluation Office).' 
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Based on the discussion, the following recommendations were made: 

• FCC’s staff, faculty, and students could form' : a coalition effort 
directed to Capitol Hill to explain the program problems 'and needs 
to various congressmen and congressional staff. 

• FCC could disseminate information on the College's activities and 

1: concerns~lo...seminar~.participants and' other government arid community 

groups who can Share this with their agencies. 

• Seminar participants could serve as a liaison group for FCC~and 

could Inform ' their''“6f g'aniz^t^ons 'of “thersTfu^ £Ke‘" ' 

... College. - ... ■ ^ 

J . • 

• FCC could establish an inter-university or college coalition to 
push for the need of priority on public higher, education in D.C. 

y . ■ 

For further information on these seminars, see the Findings 
Section (4.), which presents an analysis of the.interaction pro- 
cesses of. ..this seminar.*.. and the Guidelines-Sect ion (6.) which, presents 

a model for the development and operation of an urban affairs semi/iar 
~'whi^^ at o tKer”ihsti futions". ;~"” v ’ 

3.2.7 Student Development Council 

This activity was to involve students in-college development and 
community services primarily through three avenues: -placement on key 
committees, internships with administrative personnel, and participation 
...in projects. 

Within the academic departments of Community Education, Social 
Science, and Teacher Education all students are involved in outreach 
projects as a part of the programs’ and/or course requirements. Second, 
work study, as stipulated by the Office of Education, following the fund- 

ing, , of , .„.thia_5.t.udy.,. .mus t .place students. .Q±f.-campus . in. areas , of .. .academic : ,.r: 

and vocational interest within, the community which involve community 
'~serviaesr“Third“the""StudeTSts~i5ft~theT ” " 

Government Association have set up their own projects throughout the • 

city to provide services. For example, Randall Junior High School - 
to assist students and teachers in counseling and to provide tutorial > 
assistance; Relocation Committee - Working with Mt. Vernon community 
,„gro.ups ,.tp.,supp.ort.Jiome_rUle.-.— Students have also worked with other 
.. local agencies and groups e.g., the public school project^, Black 
— United Front Urban League ^ Ghange-Inc. > etc . — J — , : — 

Stu dents, with the as sistance of the Community Education Division, 
have formed the District of Columbia Student Community Service Corporation. 
Its primary goal is the "development and implementation of counseling, 



tutorial, and referral programs 
areas of the city. At present^ 
in the Southeast section of D.C. 
and a home ovmership program 
Sed program for Bamaby Torrace 

as s istance to the Martin Lu the r 



for D C ■ residents living in impoverished 
^ isoierating a-tenants rights program 
1 a GED^program, black studies courses, 
■£ H fgh It area. It has begun a 
residents, and is providing technical 
King Cooperative Store. 






lotance to the Martin ° 

— — internships within the “adBintstra— 

Fourth,- students have- been promisedtaternSf P^ report> negotiations 
tion of the District governmen . H college itself, sCu f 

^divisions and departments, ..... Colleg 

Alumi Re"sbufce7M<5blllration-Comoittee.. 



3.2.8 Survey of Opinions and 



\ 



DU LVC) 

This activity was to involve t^iy'^eEand'what they "actually" 
order to find out how people actual ^ ^ a „ ln£or mation gathering 

STM ' 



Lvity tor uac r 

~ ^As’noted earlTeTrsu«eys-be-fS ^^^.“^fth^c^riwveV' 
a citizen participation model. 



,1 Specitxcatiuw v- 

‘ » ... of organizations and people being 

identif ied^nd^tillzed^o^planning college-commodity relations, 

. . ; a 



itiriea auu r * • ' , 



i 

X 

...,L 



was ccmpleted^y the Gommup^ agent vi'thin 

mandate^ as • -thaw pxdJttaryL.gO r§ r 

.^he„^llege f°^^^ ®P®ine^eg^e«mwi^-^S.la 1 ;ip^ through programs^ 
~conf erdd^s^oourses ,°meetings, seminars,' Jfd workshops. 
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The Office of the Ptesiden periodic 1 meetings wxcn 

individuals and grohps through W DJ } st rict agencies, organizations, 

tpnresentatives and persons from various Discr * ^ obtain inputs. - 

institutions to give Status r f ®P 0 ^ t p r °g iden [« s CouncG composed of peop.e 
-.Tm;-“t-tedo-p am e^cro up s-i - and CbJ — — . _ *.ti-rtv~fche — President— f.6r~ — 



direct liaison between 
meetings with College 



2SSSS to give dpatus composed of people 



if-rom-DUSlUW® ,- T-*~^r--r 

reports and to provide input 
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Various committees task forces have been organized to function in 
the area of college-corimunity relations: GARMC, Site Planning, Community 

Education Task Force Advisory Committee, College Relations Office. Also, 
a citizen participation model for use with neighborhood organizations is 
being developed and /tested. And a preliminary form of a community re- 
source batik was developed to provide citizens with participation in the 
— decision-making^ rocess^f-'tbe-Coldjege—"-^™^'': — - t " 

■ Further, students have formulated dneir own groups and projects to y 
promote college-community relations, eig., busing, tutoring, legal aid, 
housing. The students as a unit are a (strong source of coliege-community 
relations - - • : — — * : — ; — — 



3.3.2 Development of Criteria and Standards- 

.* \ 

This activity was to involve effort (s) to specify standards and 
criteria for the various programs, problems, and procedures within the 
College* The major, problem which arose with regard to this activity 
was that at no time was; a clear understanding reached as to what problems, 
procedures, projects were J:o be utilized in the developm en t of criteria 
and standards. However , the following tasks were performed. 



A long range planning document (LRP) was developed, primarily by 
the C-CEO, in order -to: obtain from the different departments withinthe- 
College the goals, objectives, standards - in measurable terms - which 
governed their programs ^s well as the. goals which governed their \courses 
yithin the programs and their relation to FCC’s philosophy. 



Various concept papers ( were„deyeloped by the C-CEO based on a pre- 
liminary study of FCC and.its present state of evolution. From these, 
as well as from the fields of cognition, learning theory, test and measure 
ment, sociology, economics, and psycholpgy, an overall design for the - 
■ development of impact criteria and the kipds of instruments and metho- 
dologies required to measure the 'College’s impact on the community were 
developed and submitted to the O ffice of Educat ion in progr ess reports . 

I ■* ~ 

. -- --A-mode-l -for^-proposed program budget (PPB) was -developed by the- r r 

C-CEO in . conjunction with several other offices within the College, and 
after revision, it was implemented by the College for developing the 
FY ’72 budget. . k 



Based on the LRP document, a procedure system for measuring the 
student achievement within courses, programs, and projects within find 
outsi de the College ^ a nd, in tur n, anas pdct of th e Imp act of the C ollege 
nnfhecn tnmuni ty_,waa idevelopedEbyi£the^C^CEO iji n--co njunction::with^the- 
Bu s ihessr~DivisibhT Teach^-TEd ucatidn> 

Counseling^ and Community Education. ' 




Program Development , 



Specific instruments were designed by the C-CEO for use by various 
areas (e.g., Lorton Project, Community Education, Anti-Drug) and are now 

in the process of being tested. ' 

^ .. , 

■ A major problem arose. in the attempt to design standards and 
criteria to measure the effectiveness or impact of a program, project, and 
-procedures^ — A-l-l--the-Gollege ! s -programs-have not-de£ined— their own-goals- 
(i. e. , what they intend their— clientele to achieve, what they intend to 
d eliver) -much les s - state -the- go als -in- op era tionally-measur able --terms. 
Therefore, without measurable goals, instrumentation to measure non- 
existent goals is impossible. 

Further, because of the state of evolution within the__College (i.e. — 
the shifting internal organization/structure, change in personnel, pre- 
carious status of the College because - of funding) and the unique naturdF 
of the College itself (i.e., not a traditionally structured entity with 
conventional rules , regulations , and organizational lines ; rather an 
open-ended entity involving Congress, 0 the District government, Federal 
agencies, community groups, faculty, students, etc.), major procedures 
are still emerging; organizational exactitude is precluded by these 
considerations. ; •_ 



3.3. 3 Systematic-Programming 

This activity was to involve the analysis of one of the College's 
programs (the Cooperative Program between FCC and Goddard Space Flight 
Center) in terms of the requirements for systematic planning. 



The analysis of the program , was not performed because of the program's 
being almost completely discontinued by the College during the second 
phase dt this study. , ^ 



In its place, C-Cko became involved in several small high risk 
operations in the areas of law enforcement- -and drugs. The intent was 
to analyze them as project models for^ conception, feasibility, implemen— 
~tatibh~, and impact ais' related Fo Iundihg ' 
a- -funding rmodei-^or-high-risk-pToj^etrts’;""”''' 



The idea was to conceive 



3.3*4 - Specific Assignments , i 

This activity was to involve the assigning of one individual to 
each of the following functions - problem definition, theory development, 
and long range design. 



v: — By virtu e of t he- interlocking nature of the three areas -(-i.e. , _ 
therencanhot - be developed a long-f ange design without a theory , and 
there cannot be a theory developed or utilized in long-range ""design un- 
less the problem to be dealt with has been defined) , no individual was 



assigned to function only in one particular area. Instead, each ind i vi " 
dual 8 operated in all three areas to the extent of his 1 k 

edge Lid background, with one person with a major specialization or 
experience in an area acting as coordinator of that area. 

-^^.•The-axea--of-impact^4^8.igh^Hitbija TO ^co]Aege > _^d^jabOT conmmity 

does not have , at present, any, experts nor_nre_th ere 

or theories readily available or adaptable for use. As a result, each 
person Ld to, self-train himself in one or more of the areas as they^ 
related to the operations of FCC, its communities, and the C CEO. Also, 

th e re~a r e -no..p r ograms„designed f or p^p^e pjce^ntly in the f ield of 

impact .study (colleger-community) which can train them. 

The kind of research activities the C-CEO has been involved in 
are not that of the traditional "Lab," that is - statistics , xg y 
refined, organized, and controlled. 

The C-CEO did produce for use by the College - a Long-Range Pj.anping 
Document, a Proposed Program Budget model, an valuation strategy ">°del 
for the college, a student achievement procedures model, procedures, tor . 

asse^M^°l^ i nC o^ mit ^ serv ^^ S, ^' I '^^Q m ^^^v , Resource 

relations and organizational development program, a 

Information System model, an Urban Affairs Seminar ® 1* — * , 

C-CEO has- been the principal designer and developer of the expanded 
Lorton College Prison Program and has provided technical assistance to 
numerous other programs developed in the College. 

3.4 Statement of Cla rification , 

i f 

• While originally the five activities presented below were to be 
considered a re-statement and consolidation °f the activlt Us in he 
first three categories to be performed during 

they became additional activities to be performed by the C-C^O_ as Ois 

covered in the June 1970, evaluation of the interface project y 

Office of Education and; Outside-consul t^ts. 

3.4.1 Development and Application of Impact Measures to Existing 
College Programs 

This activity was to involve the following process for the develop- 
ment and application of impact measures: 

1. Goals, objectives, needs, programs, and policies stated during Phase I 
7 W ere to be used as base line information; — , . 



, 2 . 



From (1), a starter list of criterion dimensions were to be developed! 



/ 



3. The starter list would be used in interviews and questionnaires 
to identify additional criterion (dimensions'; 

A. From the starter list and the additional criterion dimensions, oper- 
ational definitions of criterion dimensions would be developed; 

5. The operational criterion dimensions would tfien be applied to several 
operating programs for usefulness and feasibility of measures. - 

" *. - ' 

6. Following the first use of the measures with the programs, they 
would be refined and reapplied to the same programs; 

7. The results would be analyzed in terms of perceived usefulness to 
decision makers and adequacy in providing a basis for resource 
allocation. 

This activity was not initiated during Phase II in the manner in- 
dicated by the Statement of Clarification. The C-CEO' s decision was 
based on a stiidy-of the required process and the steps involved as well 
as the intent of the activity. In other words, sufficient -study and 
data concerning possible impact research designs, technical support, — 
overall strategy for 1 implementation within the College's administration, 
and appropriate instrument development were lacking. The inactive period 
of this study was May through August of 1969, ,at which time a director 
was hired. Once a staff was hired and had received some orientation, “by 
the beginning of October, the C-CEO decided that using a "piecemeal" 
approach - try a little here, try a little there - was not sound nor 
would what resulted from this fragmented approach be particularly useful 
in measuring the College operating components, and the College as a total 
composite entity. Further, there was no differentiation within the 
Statement of Clarification concerning short range and long term goals 
and impact. The C-CEO felt that what was required was a design which 
would encompass the entire College and which would be operational no 
matte.' in what area it was to be employed. 

_ As. a... resulh .ol. this . decision,, .the .CrrCEO. .staff. proceeded .with. -.the.. — 

following tasks : 

1. Reviewed and analyzed articles, reports, studies from ERIC, pro- 
fessional journals, etc., for information concerning impact design 
and related areas. 

2. Consulted with technicians in the field of test and measurement, 

sociology, psychology, research concerning impact design-and“ 

measurement; • - 



3. Developed, based on the reading and consulting, a series of 
papers on various evaluation strategies which might be used d.n 
developing an overall plan for the design of an impact study. 

4. Developed a preliminary impact study design which -waS'-eubmitjted - - 

tfie Of f ice of Educatibri iii Mdy , 1970.' 

From the reading in the various areas and from consulting with 
experts within research and other areas, it was found that there is 
little if any hard line data on impact design. Also, there was little 
ihfoma'tioh df a mbre thari theoretical nature on the methods to be 

employed in developing impact criteria - especially in the area of 

higher education with a focUs on urban problem solving. 

3.4.2 Experimental Public Information and Community Involvement 
Prograp 

Th}.s activity was to involve, in varying degrees, three (or more) 

elements: (l)_a_pxocedure__for obtaining citizens* contr ibu tions _to ; 

policy deliberations- of the College [2 aspects._r_.to_ inform the .public . 
of particular policy questions under consideration and to obtain their 
opinions on the questions involved]; (2) Feedback seminars or con- 
ferences to provide an opportunity for systematic exchange of experiences 
with actual College-community programs; and (3) an annual FCC conference 
on D.C. urban- problems. As each of these elements became operational, 
the C-CEO was to become involved. 

c ■ 

However, as" stipulated in the Statement of Clarification, there 
was no indication that the C-CEO was to inaugurate oV administer these 
elements. Instead, as each of them became active within the College s 
administration, the C-CEO was to become.' involved through evaluating them. 

• The aitnual FCC conference on D.C* urban problems was not initiated 

.- during the secpnd phase .pf this . s tudy ... . Hpw^vpr , apcha cpnf erence was 
_.conducted.„inJp.epemb.ex...wIi;h_a Jo.cus : .'.en_.stjud^^ ; 

• The procedure for obtaining citizens' contributions was laid out 

in seven steps: ; ' 

1. Background materials and questionnaire on permanent facilities 

Lo be used for pre-test purposes; 

/ * 

/ * ; 

2 . — Questionnaire an d-ba,ckground materials-to be. mailed^Qut_tp — 

1000 people; — . _ 7IZZ_: 

3. Questionnaire returns to be tabulated, analyzed, summarized, 
and distributed 7 ; 



4. Based on pre-test results, procedure to be modified, new topic 
developed, and a second questionnaire designed; 

5. Development of sampling iplans“f or -tapping particular sub-popula- 

!... ,t-ion as-well - as -cross -sections -o£~the, city 

6. Sampling of recipients questioned on reactions to procedures 

to be made; ♦ 



7. Analysis of entire operation to be done for actual usefulness x 



Steps 1,2, and 3 involved in the first questionnaire were sent out 
during the Spring of 1969. Step 6 was also begun at the same time 
through the questionnaire. Copies of the questionnaire as well as 
the results of the Questionnaire were submitted to the Office of Education 
in previous progress reports. 

Step 5 was begun by the C-CEO through the collecting of demographic 
materials as well as census data on the city poulation. How ever , 
steps 4and7 werenot implemented as a result^ of the de-emphasi s of 
the questionnaire survey technique at the direction of the Office of 
Education. / 'j 

"Feedback" seminars on various topics were organized and held 
by various divisions and departments within the College. , However, 
the C-CEO was not always involved in them because of the position it 
held within the administrative and academic structure of the College. 
However^ the C-CEO did develop and operate its own seminars (See 3.2.6 
College-Community Seminars) . - •/._ 1 • 

< < .. - ** ~ 1 .. 

3.4.3 Assessment and Development of a Race RelationeTTraining^ 

Program 



This activity ^ w^ 1 1 

with the objective of assessing its relevance and success as a speci- 
fic approach to dealing with racial conflict within the College. Also, 
the activity was to involve determining whether or not the training 
methods used originally to deal with racial problems and conflict 
could be extended to form a basis for processes, that dea^with conflict 
in general as it exists in the College. 



This act ivity was n ot engaged in as s tate d a b ove during the Phase It 



operations of this study for;:the fol low ing reasons : 



1. The C-CEO in its beg inn ing did not have the base knowledge of the 

College - its staff, faculty, philosophy, internal organization con- 
flicts - which it would need in order to be able to implement the 
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Plan; and prior to becoming involved in such a high risk activity, it 
was recommended by the person who designed the original program (the 
Director of the C-CEO) that the staff needed this knowledge and needed 
to develop its legitimacy and credibility within the structure and 
operations of the College. 

2. The experiences and observations by the C-CEO indicated that the 
crux of the strained interpersonal relationships in the College was not 
"race" but rather organizational growth pains. 

3. The C-CEO was limited in what it was capable of accomplishing 
because of the small n umb er of people within the office. 

- \ 

4. The Ta&k Fc^fcpe itself did not operate during the past academic 
year because of a shift in personnel, changes in building locations 
(people being spread across the city because of relocation and expansion) 
changes in operating structure of the College, and changes in faculty 
and staff. 

. I 

5. A proposal for the operation of a human relations training compo 

nent was designed and submi t ted to the Office of Education within a 
follow-up proposal as a systematic program in the areaf of human relations 
and conflict resolution. 

For further information on this area of human relations training, 
see the Findings Section (4.2) for a feasibility study of such a device; 
see also the Guideline Section (6,1) for a model for human relations 
training. 

Presently, the C-CEO, by request of the D. C. Congress of Parents 
and Teachers, is developing a human relations training program for 
involvement of parents, teachers, school board members, the D. C. City 
Council, and the business community. 

3.4.4, Experimentation with and Evaluation. of Alternative Ways for 
- the -Gollege- to -Serve as* a Resource Center 

This activity was to involve the exploration of two questions 

(1) What are the relative effects of the various resource 
uses? 

(2) Who should make the final decisions regarding program 
implementa tio n? 

The programs which were to be explored would be funded from the operating 
budget of - the College - , and the research activities wer e to be funded from 
the FCC research project, i.e., the College-Community Evaluation Office. 
The activity was to proceed along the following steps: 
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1. A file was to be developed of all the ways for the College and the 
community to serve as resources to each other; 

2 Data collection from college and community on what criteria were 
most appropriate to judge usefulness of various ways was to be 

made; 

3. A preliminary form of an evaluation instrument was to be constructed; 

4. The instrument was to be applied in two on-going projects in each of 

the three categories of resource center projects: College as resource, 

community as resource, and college-community joint involvement; 

5. The instrument was to be assessed and refined and then applied to all 
alternative ways; 

6. A set of guidelines was to be developed as a result of 1-5 above for 
maximi zing col lege- communi ty int e r act ions . 

As indicated in the Statement of Clarification, the FCC interface 
research project (C-CEO) was to sub-contract out for the collection of 
data, the design, the instrumentation and assessment. 

A preliminary series of negotiations were started for sub-contract- 
ing for the necessary research. However, the C-CEO was later informed y 
the Qffice of Education, that the "outside" sub-contracting was to be 
eliminated. As a result, since C-CEO did not itself have sufficient 
staff to handle the operation, it was left with no alternative but to 
sub-pontract within the College for survey services. 

Because of staff size, number of activities to be performed, and 
position of the C-CEO within the College, it was decided that the office 
would have to consolidate and limit its efforts within certain areas. 
Therefore, the activity as a unified operation was not implemented. 

However, it was implemented in those areas in which the office opted 
to invest its limited resources and manpower. 

3.4.5 Follow-up Interview Study of College Faculty, Administrators, 

Staff, Students, and Members of the Community 

This activity was to involve a follow-up study of the survey done 
during Phase I on programming, procedures, attitudes, perceptions, 
stresses. Also, it was recommended that three other categories be added: 

1. Respondents’ views on most important of suggested programs outlined 
in Phase I data; 
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2. Topics of current interest to College decision makers; 

3. Information that can support activities recommended from the 

findings in Activities 1-4 above. 

This activity was not initiated in Phase II nt the direction of 
the Office of Education concerning de-emphasis on surveys because of 
cost, usefulness, and "state of the art" views concerning operational 
research. 

The College itself has taken on part of the task of reducing inter- 
group misperceptions and cpnflicts through the development of several 
workshop retreats which bring together different groups of college 
personnel to operate on major college problems - administrative struc- 
ture, student achievement, and long range planning. 

The speed at which the College is changing operations has made 
several suggestions regarding additional categories unnecessary. Some 
have already been implemented: student career counseling program, leader 

ship training for “black students (Veterans in Education, Internship- 
in Urban Higher Education), public information programs (College Infor- 
mation Office, Focus, Television programs) , citizen contributions on 
policy deliberation (Site Planning, Community Education Task Force, 
President's Council), alumni association plans. 
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4. PHASE II FINDINGS 



This section reports the preliminary findings and conclusions that 
were obtained from the various activities within Phase'll. For the 
sake of clarity, each activity's findings and conclusions are not pre- 
sented separately. Rather, since many of them are qualitative and are 
common to several activities, they are presented in the following cate- 
gories: (1) faculty-student involvement; (2) human relations develop- 

ment; (3) college-community geminar operations; (4) inter-university 
cooperative venture; (5) college-community resource systems operation; 

(6) organization of FCC and its effects on the study; and (7) role 
of the C-CEO in administering the study. 

4.1 FACULTY-STUDENT INVOLVEMENT 

, i 

Through faculty and stydent participation in various community 
projects involving services provided directly to the community and not 
through classes and in various community-oriented prog rams /courses where 
direct involvement with the community was not mandatory, several points 
developed concerning the ability of these two groups to provide community 
services. 

I 

FACULTY 

It was found, as was anticipated, that faculty members could operate 
successfully on an individual and group basis in urban affairs within 
various programs and through related services. However, in order to be 
successful, particularly within the urban setting and with urban populations, 
they needed to possess several characteristics. 

First, they had to have a general understanding of urban problems, 
conditions, and people. That is, while their knowledge might be aca- 
demic and not based on experience, they had to have some acquaintance 
with the economic status and employment conditions of the JLnner. city^ 
the housing and living conditions, the attitudes and beliefs of inner 
city people. 

Second, many of them did have a specific knowledge and understand- 
ing of the situations, people, problems with which they came in contact. 

That is, they were not naive about what or who it was they were dealing 
with. They had had prior experiences in similar situations or, if not 
in similar situations, had taken time to receive briefings from people 
who did know what they were about to become involved in. 
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Third, the faculty had to have a willingness and the ability to 
adapt themselves (e.g. , attitudes, values, perceptions) to the situation 
and the people with whom they were working. That is, there was a distinc- 
tion between the faculty providing services and the people receiving 
the services because of education, value orientation, and experiences. 
However, these differences could become a minor and relatively unobstru- 
sive element in the service arrangement provided the faculty member could 
become a part of what he was doing. He did not remain an outsider, but 
he also did not attempt to over-identify with what he saw or the pepple 
with whom he worked. Further, the faculty member had to be able not 
to judge others based on his own values and beliefs but understand and . 
function within those of the people with whom he worked. 

Further, many of those who. were most successful in the field were 
secure in both their own identity and in their field. That is, they 
. did not feel that they had to maintain a distinction between themselves 
and those they were assisting - the concept of "I am the Expert; you 
should do what I say. " Rather, they were able to become a part of 'the- 
group with which they were operating and did not feel that they had all 
the answers. 

Fourth, the faculty had to have a willingness arul the ability to 
adapt or modify their field or "expertise" to the people, conditions, 
situations in which they were operating. That is, even though they may 
not have had to apply their particular field to the garticular problem, 
situation, or group they were confronted with before} they were able to 
shift their focus and utilize their "expertise" in a new area for which 
their previous training had not, all-too-often, prepared them. 

For example, individuals with training in economics have been assist- 
ing neighborhood organizations in the conception and design of socio- 
economic feasibility studies, an area in which the involved individuals 
had had no previous experience. Faculty members involved in social 
planning had been required by the activities' they have been involved 
in to act as m edia tors and/ or co nciliators between neighborhood organi- 
zations T ~both operating in the same areas. 

.* 

In 'addition to the factors stated above, several other characteristics 
became evident concerning effective rendering of services* 

First, some Individuals were hesitant about committing themselves 
to providing services or becoming involved in community projects. Part 
of the reason for the hesitation stemmed from lack of information con- 
cerning the problems they might become involved in. Part of the reason 
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5. Tied in with points 3 and \ a sense of security 
regarding their own ego identity and their field. 

That is, they do not become insecure or threatened 
by the people, problems they face, and -they are 
aware of what they know and do not know. 

If the faculty is to be able to function successfully, the institu- 
tion itself must be able to do the following things;^ 

if'* 

Provide the faculty with valid and reliable inform 
nation concerning the problems and people^ with whom 
they will Icome in contact. 

* i • ‘ -• 

I 2. Provide, -if necessary, some kind of orientation tp 
/ the faculty who need it prior ; to their involvement 
1 in community serv ice pr oject s. 

'• • 

Students 

For the students, it was found that in some respects they were more 
successful in providing community, services and in acting as a positive 
force in urban community service than were the faculty. The following 
factors seem to indicate why this success was possible. 

F irst, th e^a3drity~(93Z)~<jf-th~g^7700~studeiits~at~Federal-f3ity 

College as of June, 1970, resided in Washington, D.C. Of this percent- 
aan — a majority has grown 19 within the inner city of the District of 
Columbia. As a result, they are aware of many of-the general as well 
as the specific problems in the city which affect the residents, es- 
pecially in the areas of housing and living conditions , economic status 
and employment, education, and self-identity. 

Second, as a result of their having grown up in the District, they 
m a-t-nt-n-<n contacts within the community ("on the block") which are unavail- 
able to the faculty and administration. They know people to contact with- 

-in difficult areas, who, while they may not alwaysie. the._ power .. source o r 

leader of a group, organization neighborhood ) do know what is happening, - 
wham to see, what places to go. „ 

Third, along with these contacts, they also have ^n identity/a rap- 
port with the people in the community. That is A they are known as be- 
longing to the community; further, they are also a part of the inner 
groups and identify themselves with them. They are less likely to be held 
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| suspect when talking to or working with the community than are members of 
9 the faculty and administration who are outsiders by virtue of their coming 
~ from outside the city, identity with the "establishment," and social dis- 
tance. 



Fourth, many of the students intend to return to the community or 
remain within it upon completion of their studies. Therefore, this level 
of commitment is at a different level than that of the faculty who~will 
move on to other colleges and universities. 



An example of the involvement of the_students in community services 
is the District of Columbia J^tudent.. .Community Service £orpnrajtion. This 
is" a corporation organized and run by students with Federal City College 
with the assistance of the Community Education Division.,!. At present, 
the SCSC is operating, without faculty volunteers, a tenants__rights pro- 
gram in Southeast Washington, a GED program, black stu dies courses, and 
a home ownership program. - 






Based on the above, it becomes apparent that students, provided they 
haye the support and backing from the institution (e.g., financial, .admin 
istrative and professional), can be a major asset through their participa 
tion in community service . 



/ 
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4.2 HUMAN RELATIONS TRAINING AND DEVELOPMENT 



/ Federal City College has not been immune to the complex problems 

inherent in the arena of urban crises and interpersonal relations. A 
remarkable achievement for FCC is that in view of its controversial 
creation and expectations beyond its physical and financial resources, 
it has conquered these evolutionary hazards and continues to be a cre- 
dible and effective community resource surpassing its major educational 
objective. 

For the past year, the College-Community Evaluation Office (C-CEO), 
an evaluation unit at FCC, has administered this research and demon- 
stration project focused on college-community relationships.’ During this 
period, one of its major project elements has been the designing, iraple- 
mentation and evaluation of a series of "Urban Affairs - Seminars. 

» This seminar project composed of representatives of the college and the 

\ j community has proven to be a viable mechanism for encouraging improved 

relationships between the College population and public and private 
groups and agencies in focusing, mobilizing and coordinating resources, 
programs and information. • j 

r • ' _ >., % 

As a result of the Evaluation Office's demonstrated capability to 
design and implement programs geared to human relations development, 

“* coupled with the fact that the C-CEO 's director was also the lead de- 

signer and trainer of the human relations training programs conducted 
at the College in early 1969, resources, for the technical and administra- 
tive direction needed to establish a Human Relations Institute at Federal 
l\ ~ • City College do exist. In addition to the staff of the C-CEO, the resources 

of other departments such as the Community Education Department of FCC 
and behaviorial science personnel of the College's academic units can be 
• recruited to staff participation. 

1 However, some review is called for to set this project activity in 
perspective in terms of its virtue as an internal resource within the 

----- College-end its merit - to eventually increase the Collegels-capability. to 

better serve the community. 

Between the summer of 1968 and early 1969, a small group of the Col- 
lege's personnel formed an Ad Hoc Committee concerned with improving inter- 
group relations. This group identified problems they had perceived. Some 
of these were; racial and educational philosophy conflicts, inefficient 
administration of the College, cultural shock of white FCC population, 
power struggles by college population, and strained communications among 
the college population. 
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I On the basis of discussions with outside professional consultants, 
a retreat program was designed. In early 1969, on an experimental basis, 

! the College supported this weekend retreat for human relations training 
of this small group of black and white faculty, staff, and students. As 
a result, the participants formed problem-solving work groups which finally 
’ dissolved within^ four months because there was no permanent institutional 
and financial commitment to sustain these groups. 

' JV' 

However, this retreat training session subsequently influenced the 
following developments at the College: (1) the establishment of joint 

student-faculty-administrators committee on hiring and policy development; 
(2) development of a central messenger system; (3) expansion of a task 
force group made. up of administrators, faculty, and students, and (4) a 
recruitment drive to persuade more individuals in the College community 
to attend a scheduled student organized hearing. The hearing which took 
place two weeks. later was very effective. A newspaper article stated 
that more than 300' persons participated in this "gripe" session - "the 
two hour meeting was serious and orderly .. .The President had dismissed 
morning clas'ses for* the meeting." 

A month later a one-day, follow-up program was conducted at 0 the Col- 
lege. The size of the participant group had nearly doubled from 22 to 
40. Several of the College staff were initiated in trainer roles as 
group discussion leaders. A strong sense of hope was generated even fur- 
ther in this session^ Thus, these training laboratories had guided the 
College participants to: (1) indulge in healthy self-examination in terms 

of attitudes and perceptions inherent in interpersonal relationships; 

(2) promote a broadly representative task force to follow-up on identified 
problems; (3) establish group commitment to carry on dialogues to abate 
rumor spreading and establish consensus through constructive dissent; and 
(4) participate as trainers in this follow-up program. 

At the same time, during the College's first year of development, a 
research project known as the FAS Study, which focused on the attitudes, 
philosophies and perceptions of the faculty, staff, and students concluded 

that the -College was somewhat of— a microcosm of the community-at— large in 

reference to the trend of "racial" polarization and antagonism. The roots 
of this antipathy were due, in part, to educational philosophical contro- 
versies, expressed "cultural shock" experienced by many of the white col- 
lege body, and an array of developmental crises relative to the College's 
administration, objectives, and resources. 

The one common denominator dividing the College community and contri- 
buting heavily to interpersonal, philosophical, and racial antipathies was 
and largely remains a communication problem. Consequently, there continues 
to be worthwhile for the College to establish a self-rectifying program 
designed to promote effective interpersonal relationships among its faculty, 
s t a ff and students which is readily transferable for service to the com- 
munity. 
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In the research study mentioned previously of FCC faculty, staff, 
and students, a concluding recommendation of the investigators was 
for the College to establish a race relations training program. It was 
felt that the College would have to establish its qualifications and 
internal capability to resolve itS“ own human conflicts, if it were ever 
to serve th e community-at-large in improving its human relations . Further, 
the investigators proposed more human relations training with the FCC 
population "to determine whether the training methods, used originally 
to deal with racial problems and conflict in particular, could be extended 
to form a basis for processes that deal with conflict in general as it 
exists within the College."-* 

In addition to the usefulness of such an institutionalized resource 
for the College's personnel and student body, the establishment of this 
institute would provide a resource to the citizenVy of the Metropolitan 
Washington Area which is not available from any other college or university 
in the nation's capital. A further example of the need for such an insti- 
tutionalized resource in a higher education system is reflected by a recent 
request to Federal City College by the D.C. Congress of Parents and Teachers, 
a group with a constituency of approximately 40,000 citizens. 

The Human Relations Committee of the Parents and Teachers Association 
has requested that Federal City College "sponsor a pilot program to bring 
together parents, school administrators and members of the Board of Educa- 
tion" in order to promote communications and interpersonal relationships 
between parents, teachers, school board members and administrators, the 
business community and the city government. 

The PTA's proposal for Federal City College's assistance is 
based on their assessment that their is an "increasing aliena- 
tion and hostility of parents toward the D.C. public schools," 
and that, "parents and school personnel lack the skills neces- 
sary for meaningful dialogue. They have little understanding 
of each other and how to solve problems together or how to 
attain group consensus." 

Such a program can assist the community and the public school system 
in: (1) resolving disciplinary problems in the school system;, (2) estab- 

lishing better relationships between the schools, parents, the local govern- 
ment and the business community; and (3) -developing and implementing solu- 
tions to controversial issues, for example, such as implementation of the 
"Clark Reading Plan," which is the adopted reading improvement program for 
the D.C. School System that forseeably contributes to increased communica- 
tions problems. 
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Human relations training is readily adaptable to respond to "human" 
needs in support of communications problems. Thus, human relations train- 
ing can operate as an in-service training and st$ff development technique 
focused on organizational and group interrelationships with the goal of 
affecting groupwork experiences and training in interpersonal communication 
skills and problem solving both within the College and in the community. 

The long-range institutional goal of this project is threefold. It 
will enable the College to better provide the atmosphere and opportunities 
for members of the College to: (1) obtain instrinsic rewards from their 

individual and group contributions to the success of the College's overall 
development; (2) increase the College's capabilities to provide services 
to the community relative to mediation, conciliation and inter-group and 
inter-agency relationships; and (3) provide the experimental basis for 
curriculum development at the College in human relations training. 

This goal requires first, the setting of the stage ot create the cli- 
mate and environment necessary. For this program, personal development or 
attitudinal change is not the primary goal but rather organizational develop 
ment and more effective communications in general. Improved interpersonal 
functioning, however, will be a secondary gain experienced by individual 
participants in this program. 

As a launching point, the College-Community Evaluation Office of 
Federal City College (C-CEO) plans to confer further with the National 
PTA and the D.C. Congress of Parents and Teachers to design and implement 
a series of "retreat" programs involving parents, teachers, school admin- 
istrators, the Board of Education and the business community. 

In summary this is a proposal to assist the college community to 
transcend professional, ethnocentric, and political orientations, and per- 
sonal ambitions for maximal effectiveness in human Tela tionsh ip s. These 
objectives are in line with the overall goal of Federal City College to 
develop as a model for urban higher education and a community resource 
for the District of Columbia. 



4.3 general Analysis of the College-Community Seminars 

A malor short-range objective of the seminar project during the 
exploratory /experimental phases of its development was to learn as much 
as P possible from actual on-going experiences in order to design more 
effective programs. This objective, in effect, represented a built-in 
evaluation** feature designed to meet two compliments^ pwgrm needs, 
m to assess the effectiveness of the seminar operation relativ 
achieving its goals, and (2) to improve and/or expand the operations 
design to achieve an -optimal level of productivity and success. 

In order to satisfy these two program needs .analysis of the group 
work dynamics and interaction com- 

quality and effectiveness of the seminar. 

The analvsis focused on the process of group work dynamics and inter- 

Problem Definition. Of primary Importance within the problem definition/ 
identification phase was the role and brief phase 

durin^whic^the^rouprieader “denied a general statement of the prohlem 

~:i:; tr.irsixz ri. xrsri- 

«... 

of misunderstanding. 

for presenting a problem area for group discussion were 
keys for 6 aiding the problem identification and subsequent problem solv ng. 
Briefly stated, these points were as follows: 

(1) The statement of the problem had to be clear and 
concise. 

(2) Essential information had to be shared, thus increasing 
the competence of the group. 
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O) A nutua 1 interest bad to be apparent in the statement 
of the problem. 

(4) A major objective had to be clearly specified as a 
desired goal in order not to confuse by-products 
with the original obje'-'ive. 

(5) A problem statement had to encourage freedom of thought. 

To implv a "igid solution or to suggest alternatives 
could have restricted this freedom. 

Another variable which had to be considered in problem definition 
was group size. The larger groups had a greater capability for high 
produc t i vi t v . i.e., stimulated more ideas and responses. However, this 
advantage could have been outweighed by problems inherent in large 
groups unless carefullv controlled by the group leader. These problems 
would include conflict resolution and consensus making in the estab- 
5 lishr.ent of priorities. 

i.stabl i shren t of Pri orities The complexity of the process of 

establishing priorities varied greatly depending on the size of the 
group, the variation of interests among group members and the rich- 
ness of the supply of altemtives from which to select. In some situa- 
tions the superiority of a particular idea or solution was so obvious 
that the priority problem was non-existent. Yet, when a fairly large 
number of good suggestions were proposed by a group, establishing 
priorities occasionally resulted in some difficultv because it indicated 
wide disagreement. However, the opportunities for resolving varied 
differences tended to be greater in such cases than in the balanced 
conflicts which are discussed below. Also, considerations were given 
to manpower, time schedule or time requirements, and timeliness in 
establishing priorities. Methods for dealing with the problem of selection 
included: (1) a straw vote, and (2) rating of preferences. And the re- 

sult of this tvpe of participation permitted everyone to influence the 
outcome in a positive manner discounting the influence of majority ver- 
sus minority factions within the group. 

Conflict Resolution Disagreement could lead either to hard feel- 

ings or to innovation, depending on the discussion leadership. When one 
person disagreed with another, the latter was often inclined to feel that 
he had been attacked. As a consequence, he either defended himself or 
became angrv and counterattacked. Such emotional reactions led to inter- 
personal conflict which was undesirable and counter-productive. The 
resolution of this type of counter productivity was seen as a function 
T of the group leader who could create a climate wherein disagreement 
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was encouraged and who could turn conflict among group members into 
situational problems, thereby using the disagreement constructively to 
increase innovation. 

However, it was also found that sometimes there were "chronic ob- 
jectors," persons who resisted compromise regardless of opposition, and 
that the group could not be sacrificed for one poorly adjusted indivi- 
dual - or a "minority of one" so to speak. 

One of the important factors in consensus making appeared to be 
satisfaction with a decision. This satisfaction was not a function of 
the mere opportunity to participate but whether or not the members felt 
satisfied with the amount of influence they had had in the final decision. 
Hence the final decision was a product of the group's collective work 
and thoughts, not the product of a few individual inputs. 

Problem-solving seminars while involving t ho four areas previously 
discussed (problem definition, establishing priorities, con flict r%q»lu- 
tion, and consensus making) also require or should require the incorpora- 
tion of certain basic points utilized in the "systems approach." There 
are, in general, eight points which characterize the typical application 
of systems analysis to planning strategies for attacking problems: 

(1) State the real need you are trying to satisfy. 

(2) Define the educational objectives which will contribute 
to satisfying the real need. 

(3) Define those real world limiting constraints which any 
proposed strategy must satisfy. 

(&) Generate many different alternative strategies. 

(5) Select the best altemative(s) by careful analysis. 

(6) Implement the selected alternative (s) bv careful analysis. 

(7) Perform a thorough evaluation of the experimental system. 

(8) Feedback the required modifications and continue this cycle 
until the objectives have been attained. 

Systems analysis is a point of view and a set of procedures 
which enable decision makers and developers to examine carefully 
and systematically the way in which an attack on a social or edu- 
cational problem might be made. It lays out a schedule of activities 
and emphasizes the areas in which problems may arise. But systems 
analysis as a tool does not in itself assure the successful outcome 
of an attack on a problem. Systems analysis represents the formaliza- 
tion and the procedural expression of the approach the wise, systematic, 
and successful men have always taken in trying to solve their problems. 
In education it has a particular applicability because it places much 
emphasis, on the problems of implementation, evaluation, feedback, and 
revision - an emphasis which is applicable to thg achieving of the 
objectives of the urban affairs seminar project. 
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A. A INTER-UNIVERSITY COOPERATIVE VENTURE 



Within Washington, D.C. , there is an increasing proliferation of 
services, projects, and programs being provided to the inner city by 
various Federal and District agencies, public and private organizations, 
and area colleges and universities. At the same time, the number of 
organizations and agencies operated by inner city residents which pro- 
vide help to themselves (i.e., self-help) within the inner city is in- 
creasing. Yet, for all these agencies, groups, and organizations, there 
are still many people, neighborhood groups, and areas with no internal 
self-help, few outside services provided, and little if any idea of how 
or where to obtain services or how to develop their own capabilities to 
help themselves. 

With this expansion has come a corresponding fragmentation of effort. 
While more and more services are being provided by more and more agencies, 
there has developed less and less coordination between agencies with 
similar, related, and even identical services. Each agency can become 
so involved in what it is doing that it loses sight of or is unaware 
of what others are doing. Because of this lack of coordination and cotn-^ 
munication, the results - the successes and failures of various agencies 
services and the reasons for ~hem - are not readily accessible or avail- 
able to other agencies. This can and often does lead to duplication of 
effort and inefficient use of resources and capabilities - which many 
agencies can ill afford and which can force them to cut back on their 
efforts. Also, there has not been as much cocrper'ation as there needs 
to be in design of joint services and cross utilization of different 
agencies’ resources, people, capabilities in providing the service 
to the area(s) of need. 

Also, some institutions of higher education are providing needed 
services to the community through outreach programs and projects. 

However, as in the case of the Federal and District agencies, the public 
and private organizations, and the inner city groups, there has not 
been developed a coordinating body which would consolidate and focus 
the institutions’ resources and capabilities for providing urban services. 

Finally, whereas universities, such as the University of Chicago 
and the University of Pennsylvania along with interested groups, have 
formed educational corporations to attack major urban problems, e.g., 
urban housing, small business development, the major metropolitan 
Washington institutions of higher education have not formed any such 
similar organization. Yet, with their combined resources and capabili- 
ties, they could well become a major force in urban affairs within the 
city. 
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The question is: Is an inter-university cooperative venture feasi- 

ble - one which serves to coordinate the various institutional resources 
(e.g., alumni, urban service programs, information exchange, program 
development) in a unified attack on urban problems and conditions? 

In early 1969, contact was made between Federal City College, through 
the College-Conmunity Evaluation Office, and the Queens College Alumni 
Association of Metropolitan Washington concerning the Association’s pos- 
sible usefulness to the College. From various meetings, the idea developed 
that alumni groups from colleges outside of the metropolitan Washington 
area were not being particularly well-utilized to provide any kinds of 
services to the community. That is, the area colleges were not utilizing 
the talents of alumni groups from colleges outside the D.C. area in 
providing services to the community. Nor, apparently, were they utili- 
zing their own alumni in any similar services. 

As a result of the contact with the alumni group from Queen's College, 
conversations were held informally with Howard University and American 
University alumni groups concerning their activities as organizations and 
as individuals in the area of community services in order to confirm this 
assumption. From these conversations, it became apparent that the area 
colleges were not utilizing their own alumni as a well-trained group of 
people to provide service to the community through their colleges much 
less the alumni of other colleges outside the Washington Area. The 
major role that was being played by the alumni was that of fund raising 
and f ratemalizing . And from the direct contact with the group from 
Queen's College and the informal contacts with Washington Area alumni 
groups, it became obvious chat there were a number of individuals who 
wished to become involved in the community service projects of the colleges 
as volunteers if such an arrangement could be made. 

Second, as a result of the alumni conversations, contact was made 
with the American Alumni Council which includes 1,500 colleges, universi- 
ties and independent secondary schools. It generally focuses on the 
wide range of problems confronting administrators in the area of alumni 
affairs, e.g., fund raising, community relations, communications. And 
from studying its materials, it seems that the use of alumni as a volun- 
teer force' in community service operations is not a major focus. 

A second area which was studied along with that of alumni utiliza- 
tion was the provision of community services by metropolitan Washington 
institutions of higher education, e.g., Howard, FCC, George Washington 
University, University of Maryland. And based on a study done by the 
Bureau of Social Services Research, Inc. (BSSR) under subcontract to 
Federal City College for this project, it became apparent that there are 
many different kinds of programs, projects, and services being provided 
to the* inner city of Washington, many of which while not exactly the same 
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in operation and' target group served were similar in intent and content. 

For example, in basic education, there were thirty-four(34) volunteer 
projects provided by eight(8) different area colleges. In social, cultural, 
recreational, and rehabilitation progranrs for inner city poor, there were 
twenty-six (26) known projects provided by eight institutions, and in the 
area of professional service - legal aid and counsel for inner city poor, 
nineteen(19) projects were operated by six(6) institutions. 7 

What becomes apparent from this study as well as from talking to 
people who run projects and those who need services are two points: 

First, there is a lack of communication and coordination between similar 
projects at different Institutions. That is, no one knows what others 
are doing in the same or similar fields* And second, the people who 
need services are not always aware of what is available to them, much 
less where they can obtain the assistance. 

The BSSR study indicates by implication that there’ is obviously a 
need for some kind of centralized unit which can provide information to 
groups needing services about available services as well as information 

to service agencies about others operating identical or similar services. 

c 

A third area which was considered concerning an inter-university co- 
operative venture was the coordinated program design and operation. At 
present, there is a consortium of metropolitan area colleges and univer- 
sities which involves five institutions; Howard University, American 
University, George Washington University, Georgetown University, and 
Catholic University. This consortium is not primarily concerned with the 
design and operation of urban service programs or urban problem solving, i 
Rather, it has operated, up to the present, in the area of academic cour- 
ses. That is, a student from one member college can take courses at 
another and have the credits transferred back to his home college. How- 
ever, the consortium has been involved with the Metropolitan Center for 
Urban Studies. Butj this is less an action-oriented center than a study 
producing center. 

As a result, there is, at present, no unit or organization within 
the Washington institutions of higher education which provides actual 
centralized program design and operation for community needs. 

While from conversations and meetings, it is apparent that alumni 
groups providing services on a volunteer basis within the community and 
the development and operation of an information center on community 
services are both feasible, the feasibility of a centralized community 
program design and operations unit for community service is less obvious- 
ly evident. The reasons for this are three. 
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'' First, the orientations of the area institutions df higher education, 

with the exception of Federal City College, because of its being an urban 
land grant institution, are slanted toward the traditional concept of a 
university’s role in community affairs. That is, it generally remains 
aloof from or only tangentially involved with (e.g., faculty or adminis- 
trators on committees) the problems and people of the community. Also, 
in the same vein, the institutions have each remained as separate and 
distinct entities generally in competition with each other, not in com- 
plement with each other. 

The second point derives from the first - the allocation of priori- 
ties and resources. As a result of the orientation, the priorities are 
focused in other are^s than community problem-solving or urban affairs 
and so then are the resources (e.g. , money people, facilities) which 
might be used in solving urban problems. And third, because of orien- 
tation, priorities and resource allocation; the institutions have not 
combined operations to attack urban problems. While they have the 
capabilities, they do not have the experience and, therefore, may well 
be hesitant about becoming involved in such a Joint operation. 

% From *the conversations, meetings, and studies concerning alumni 
involvement in urban problem-solving, information gathering and dissemi- 
nation, and combined operations of urban programs and projects, two 
points are evident. First, there are a number of alrnnni of both metro- 
politan Washington institutions and institutions outside the metropolitan 
area who are willing to work in community type projects, provided their 
talents are not squandered. Second, there is a need for an information 
gathering and dissemination service on community project services. And 
such a service could be developed based on the conmentary of various 
agencies and projects. Third, the joint combined operation of urban 
projects is the least readily acceptable and implementable concept 
because of the generally established modus operandi of institutions of 
higher education — each one a separata entity unto itself. '• 
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4.5 COMMUNITY ADVISORY FORUM SURVEY 



Federal City College has responded to those challenges that face 
urban higher education by exploring innovation approaches to achieve 
citizen participation in an educational system that transcends the 
area of curriculum content and pedagogical techniques. All of the 
various phases of the college’s ’’interface project" underscore the need 
for FCC to continue exploring ways of providing service to the surround- 
ing community. It was obvious when, looking at the problem of implementa- 
tion that a special methodology was needed to identify and categorize 
the changes in relationships, procedures and practices required to 
administer the allocation of college resources in urban problem-solving. 

A system for providing and evaluating technical assistance had to be de- 
veloped (See 6.20 College-Community Information/Resource System). The 
College not only had the responsibility for providing assistance/service 
to the conmunity but also had to establish a system whereby the community 
could participate in shaping the college and its programs. 

The initial Community Resource Bank Survey is discussed in Section 
3.20 of this report. This operation involved selecting interested com- 
munity residents to participate in a Resource Bank. Another survey was 
planned by C-CEO to further involve residents in the decision-making pro- 
cess of the college. Since this office was instructed by 0E not to 
pursue t|«at direction, the college’s Office of Site Planning and Develop- 
ment recently administered just such a survey. C-CEO assisted in the 
design and content of the survey instrument and is providing support 
staff in the data analysis. 

A preliminary report on the "Conmunity Advisory Forum Survey" 
was recently released and many of the findings will be condensed in 
this report. 8 The survey was designed to accurately measure the feelings 
and opinions of the black population in the District of Columbia with 
reference to Federal City College. The Site Planning Questionnaire 
was a viable vehicle for continuing inputs into the college and estab- 
lishing a citizen participation mode. 

The questionnaire implemented for the purpose of survey covered 
the following areas of vital interest ot Federal City College: (1) 

knowledge of FCC, (2) Educational purposes, (3) Campus development, (4) 
Operating policies and (5) Personal information pertaining to the respon- 
dents. Fifty organizations were contacted to insure that a representa- 
tive sample of the D.C. population was surveyed. The groups included 
comm’inity organizations, professional, labor, civic, religious and social 
action organizations. These included tenants groups, the Teacher’s Union, 
the NAACP and the Northeast Neighborhood Council, to name a few. The 
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total number of respondents vas k>lk2. Overall, this group can be 
categorized as mostly female and mostly black , in the 35 year and under 
age group. This profile closelyVapproximates the demographical data of 
the District of Columbia. The respondent group was 56 % female and 38% 
male. The racial make-up was 80% black, 11% white, 1% other and 0 % 
chose not to specify. 

Many items of great import were gleaned from this particular 
survey. Respondents overwhelmingly knew something about the college 
( TT%) • This is significant since Federal City College has only been in 
operation a little over two years. Nearly one-half of those surveyed 
felt that FCC's primary goal was to provide quality higher education 
for District of Columbia residents. In the opinion of the respondents, 
FCC should direct its outreach attention to the local areas Northwest 
sections of the central, city (Shaw, Cardoza, etc.) and Southeast Wash- 
ington (Anacostia). 

In the area of high-level policy decisions, those surveyed felt 
that FCC should have high priority in funding from the District govern- 
ment. Fifty-seven percent of the respondents were even willing to 
support a higher education tax that would go towards financing public 
higher education in the District. Residents also felt that FCC should 
concentrate its resources on certain urban problems. 'Education was 
first, followed closely by 'drug addiction and alcoholism'. 'Welfare 
and proverty' and 'crime and law enforcement' got equal emphasis and 
tied for the third spot. 

One-fifth or (19%) of those surveyed felt that, no student should 
be denied admission to FCC because of his inability to pay. This kind 
of input will be useful in structuring future admissions policy. Al- 
though this analysis briefly covered the highlights of the CAF Survey, 
it is immediately obvious that an instrument of this nature is helpful 
for getting community opinion for present and future policy-making 
decisions . 

The recent Community Advisory Forum Survey, one aspect of the 
community-, resource information system, can be viewed as a prototype 
for othe? universities attempting to involve "their communities in 
college decision-making. The following model can be used as a guide 
for constructing and administering a similar survey in an academic 

setting. 

STEP 1: Decide which program areas you intend to cover in such a 

survey. The following areas were considered significant 
for the Community Advisory Forum: 

a. respondent's knowledge of the school 

b. personal information pertaining to the respondent - 
(profile of the respondent) 
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STEP 2 
STEP 3 

STEP 4 

STEP 5 
STEP 6 



c. respondent's views on educational purposes of 
the college 

d. respondent's view on particular area of city 
which deserves most attention from the college 

e. respondent's opinion on campus development (For 
a new school, this will aid in permanent site 
selection. For an established school, a question 
in this area will be helpful for deciding on future 
building) 

f. respondent's view on college's operating policies 
This category can cover a broad range. Included 
can be: 

1. respondent's view on tuition 

2. respondent's view on current admission policy 

3. respondent', view on sources of revenue (If 
school is a state or land-grant institution, is 
the level of funding adequate?) 

: Identify the constituency which you intend to poll. 

: If possible, establish a Community Advisory Forum (composed 

of community organizations given financial recompense for 
getting questionnaires returned completely and promptly). 
Include among the groups community organizations, civ*c associa 
tions, social-action, labor and religious organizations. 

: Have community groups distribute, administer and collect ques- 

tionnaires. (A brief training session might be helpful for 
members of the assisting community groups.) 

: Insure that the responses to the questionnaires are rapidly 

summarized and made available to pol lay-makers and planners. 

: Also see that respondents receive acknowledgements for their 

involvement, and an analysis of the findings. A thoroughly 
compliled listing of the respondents can be a useful part of 
the community resource bank for future surveys and information 
dissemination. 
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FCC COOPERATIVE COLLEGE/PRISON PROGRAM 



4.6 



The Prison College Project of the Federal City College was 
inaugurated in the spring quarter of 1969, to ascertain the feasibility 
of college-level instruction for Lorton Youth Center and Correctional 
C oap lex inmates. 

The " trial" instruction was conducted with funding assistance 
from the D.C. Department of Vocational Rehabilitation and from 
the Sears, Roebuck Foundation. Freshman credit courses in sociology. 
Mathematics and English were offered by Federal City College. 

The Program was continued from September, 1969 through June, 

1970 with support from the Law Enforcement Assistance Administration. 

Fifteen different courses have been presented in 32 classes during 
' the five-quarter period of the Project thus far. A total of 729 

enrollments involving 161 individual students have been accumlated. 

When viewed evaluatively , five aspects of the program are worthy 
of note: 

1) Grades tended to concentrate in the B and A categories. 

The modal grade for Complex students was A; 

2) Instructors observed that the Prison College students 
performed better than students in the classes they 
taught at Federal City College; 

3) Of the 56 parolees from the Prison College Projects, 

80 percent were enrolled in Federal City College or 
Washington Technical Institute at the beginning of 
the spring quarter, 1970. 

4) Of the 56 parolees from the -Project, only three (5.4Z) 
have violated parole and been returned to prison. 

The C-CEO conducted a preliminary evaluation of this program and 
designed a comprehensive proposal to seek support for expansion of the 
Federal City College's baccalaureate degree program in co-sponsorship 
with the District of Columbia correctional complex at Lorton, Virginia. 
This proposal has been submitted to a major private foundation. 

Under the proposed program, the College would receive a grant total- 
ing $3.6 million over a four-year period. This grant would supplement 
u $3.9 million combined contribution from the College and the D.C. Depart- 
ment of Corrections. 
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The proposed expansion of the program would: 

1. Increase the number of inmates and parolees in the prograr 
from 161 to approximately 400. 

2. Provide a system of half-way houses jointly operated by the 
College and the Department of Corrections for the purposes of 
rehabilitation through higher education. 

3. Establish a Black entrepreneurial venture, under the auspices 
of a non-profit management corporation, which will, at the 
end of the grant period, yield an income to fully provide for 
the student stipends requested by this proposal. 

4. Result in a well researched and validated four-year degree 
program "curriculum package" which other colleges may utilize 
in initiating or strengthening degree programs for rehabili- 
tation in local prisons. 

The men currently enrolled at Federal City College have 
initiated four significant community service projects which 
are directly related to their educational experiences. 



The Federal City College Urban Higher Education Fund, Federal City 
College, the D.C. Department of Corrections .and a major private foundation 
feel that this educational program shows great promise in the area of 
criminal rehabilitation. FCC therefore, is seeking ways to provide for 
an expanded program which will establish itself as a national prototype 
for the utilization of the educational resources of Colleges and Univer- 
sities as a principal tool in the genuine rehabilitation of criminals. 



The Federal City College and the District of Columbia Department 
of Corrections are prepared to commit all available resources to this 
program, but are unable to meet the costs involved in three areas: 

1) Student/parolee transitional and ongoing support. 

2) Detailed Curriculum Development for dissemination to other 
colleges planning similar programs. 

3) Internal Research and program evaluation to certify and 
strengthen program validity in the uses of higher education 
as a rehabilitative tool. 



In this proposal, the Federal City Cc liege seeks support in these 
three areas critical to the proposed expansion of the FCC-Lorton Prison 

College Program. 



This program is viewed as the most high risk project in which 
the C-CEO was engaged based on this program’s college-community interface 

impact. 
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4.7 COLLEGE-COMMUNITY RELATIONS AND THE ORGANIZATION OF FCC 



The original intent of the College-Community Evaluation Office 
was to develop* administer, support, and/or evaluate specified acti- 
vities concerned with college- community relations. However, as can 
be seen from the descriptions of the vaxdous activities that were to 
be performed distinct from the actual tasks performed, there were 
differences in many cases between their conception and implementation • 

The reasoqp for these differences lie largely within the nature, stage 
of development, and mission of Federal City College as an urban land 
grant institution of higher education, the mandate of one division with 
the College, and the nature of many of the faculty as well as of the 
student body. 

First, Federal City College was founded as a land grant institu- 
tion and the only public institution of higher education in the nation* s 
capital. As such, the College would be expected to provide those exten- 
sion services in the areas of community work associated with other 
land grant institutions. However, since the College is not located in a 
rural setting, but in an urban one, it provides some of the services of a 
regular land grant institution, but at the same time its particular ser- 
vices are adapted to the urban environment and its needs. 

The normal extension work it provides, such as consumer education, 
nutrition, family health, and family housing, had not as yet been imple- 
mented during Phase I of this study. It was not until the fall of 1969, 
during Phase II of this study, that the urban extension services really 
began to be implemented, for example, operations of Joint college- 
community centers, legal assistance, high school diploma equivalency 
assistance, and so on.. 

Second, within the College, one of its divisions has become 
responsible for fulfilling the requirements contained with the land 
grant act concerning the provision of community extension work. This 
is the Community Education Division ( CED) . It has become responsible 
for the major community operations carried on by the College within the 
city, for example, community extension services, adult education, com- 
munity projects, development of self-help groups, Lorton project, anti- 
drug project, etc. Through such programs and projects and the fact that 
they generally operate within the community, the CED has also become a 
major force in college- community relations. 

Third, a majority (93^) of the students are from or reside in the 
District of Columbia. Rather than having to persuade them to become in- 
volved or design projects/programs through thich they can become involved, 
they have involved themselves in community service, and, as a result, in 
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college-community relations by their activities. ihey are a part of the 
city in which the College is located and are not, as is so often the case 
at other institutions of higher education located in urban areas, drawn 
from many different parts of the country with a resulting tangential in- 
terest in the college community, not a deeply committed one. 

i 

Further, several difficulties arose regarding the operation and the 
intent of the study. One problem was the six month hiatus which occurred 
at the beginning of Phase II and which placed the staff of the C-CEO 
in a very precarious position regarding the implementation of Phase II 
and the projected Phase III operation. A second obstacle was the addi- 
tion of five major tasks to the fifteen previously proposed and accepted 
project activities. That is, a statement of clarification was requested 
by the Office of Education concerning the project's activities. Such a 
statement was developed, which involved restating and refining the ori- 
ginal proposal's fifteen activities as five .major tasks. However, rather 
than "replacing" the original fifteen activities, five new ones were 
added on. A third problem was that the "statement of clarif icaf*on was 
never clarified to the staff who performed Phase II.„ J.his las t_ point 
was crucial since this staff was not involved in Phase I or in the develop- 
ment of the Phase II proposal or the statement of clarification. It was 
not until the evaluation of this "interface" project by the Office of 
Education in June 1970, that the C-CEO' staff became aware of the actual 
"Statement of Clarification" document. 

As a result of these factors, the study could not forseeably have 
operated as originally conceived. What was needed for FCC and what 
might well be needed by any institution operating in a similar area 
(i.e., the role of college-community relationships in a higher educa- 
tion) is an evolving study. That is, a study which, while maintain- 
ing the focus and intent of the original conception, could be free to 
redesign, delete, modify, and/or expand its activities and tasks accor- 
ding to the shifting development within the institution and its opera-, 
tional structures, programs, policies, and the procedures. In the final 
analysis, the College developed at a greater pace than was originally 
conceived during the second phase of the study. As a result, many 
of this project's planned activities were implemented by other depart- 
ments before the C-CEO could gear up to initiate them. Others were 
dropped by the College for budgetary reasons; still others had to be 
modified because of necessary organizational changes. 
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| l<8 COLLEGE-COMMUNITY EVALUATION OFFICE: ITS IMPLEMENTATION OF PHASE II 

The -establishment of a research office in an already established 
institution typically represents an intervention into the administrative 
structure . And the development of the CnHegc-Community Evaluation 
Office, set up to provide the necessary administrative mechanism to 
continue this study during its Phase II, was no exception. For, as a 
new unit and operation, in an institution which itself is new and is 
in the provess of evolving, the C-CEO was frequently perceive ^as a 
threatening object - in part because of its designation as an evalua 
office. Thus, at its outset, the C-CEO was faced with establishing its 
legitimacy and credibility, and thus its image, as a positive force 
and supportive element ip the College's overall administrative autonomy. 
This was a tedious and difficult process requiring strategies to effect 
workable interdepartmental relationships within the College and especial- 
ly those departments which have official community service roles and 
responsibilities. 9 These strategies included: 

(1) programming the participation of those departments as much 
as possible into the activities of this study under the 

- administration of the C-CEO such’ as the urban affairs 
seminars, skills,, bank , community service. 

(2) providing services and consultation in program design, 
program development, and evaluation to different 
departments by the C-CEO staff. 

(3) providing consultation to and/or representation on various 
• committees concerned with long range planning, research 

project design, systems design. 

(4) providing some manpower support for projects of those 
departments assisted in the area of program design as 
well as re-allocating resources of the C-CEO 's fiscal 
wherewithal which represented a "shot-in-the-arm- approach. 

A second area of difficulty and one which is the initial one to 
overcome if a research office, such as the C-CEO is to survive an 
succeed is the recruitment of atypical research personnel. That is, 
such an office needs staff who have a high tolerance. for fruity 
and who can thrive in the face, of barriers characterized by the lack 
of well-established bureaucratic structures. Further, such a staff 
must then engage in pioneering efforts to create , an 
of purpose within themselves while at the same tirife^functioning as 
architects of organizational development within the framework of 
operational research. Such personnel are not readily available on 
the open market, i.e., persons with training and experiences 
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are designed to equip the researcher to define his role and position 
within an institution while concurrently defining and implementing 
a study which is dependent on obtaining cooperajtior^ for the support 
services needed. 10 \ 

What evolved, in part, was a self-training program by each staff 
member within the area to which he was assigned as well as in-service 
training exercises by the already present personnel within the office 
for knowledge acquisition in the general areas of college-community 
relations, research and college structure, organization, and aaiuini- 
stration. Also, a kind of training process evolved through having 
each member, while primarily involved in or responsible for one 
project activity or area, also involved with other sub-projects of 
the study. Thus, rather than becoming or remaining ’’specialists" 
within a certain project area, .staff of the C-CEO become generalists 
with varying degrees of knowledge about interrelated projects in 
College Relations and operational research. This generalist approach 
was particularly required since a number of the projects of the study 
were interrelated such as the FCC Skills Bank, and the Professional 
Services Activity. 

The C-CEO, as a superficial emerging part of the administrative 
anatom- of the College, forecasted to become £jn integrated Element 
within the College's total structure never materialized. The office 
began as a satellite unit outside of the formal administrative or 
line structure of the College and from an organizational standpoint, 
maintained this creative but precarious status. 

Whether in a^&ew and evolving institution of higher education or 
in an already established one, an office such as the C-CEO, which is 
involved in research on college— community relationships, must be in 
a viable position within the. administrative structure of the institution 
It cannot function effectively as a satellite unit highly depeifdent on 
the principle of ’’friendly persuasion’’ if it is to achieve any major 
measure of success. And as such an operation outside the main context 
of the institution's structure, it cannot gain the legitimacy, credibi- 
lity and coordination needed to perform at a maximum level its various 
tasks which in some measure embrace the whole of the institution. 
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5 # introduction TO GUIDELINES FOR URBAN 

College-Community Program Models 

Within the past decade America has become acutley aware of the 
velocity of change within its urban centers. The country now finds 
itself faced with urban crises which require new and innovative approuch- 
Ho p^owem solving, and as a result, one fact has become inreasingly 
evident: social and educational institutions must adjust to the rapi city 

of change and, in turn, modify their roles to become effective in the 
light of the current myriad of domestic urban crises. 

Institutions of higher learning have been spotlighted as a ma J°J- 
focal. point from which urban problem solving and community invoivement 
techniques should emanate. Colleges and universities have been 
ted with this challenge in part because of their iocations beings , 
in proximity to, urban areas, and partly because of the recognition of 
the university as a major resource containing high level skil 
expertise. Unfortunately, universities and colleges nave not tra^ 
ally been adequate in meeting their community responsibi y, 
now being pressured to assume a more responsive posture in the allevia 
tion of pressing urban/social problems. 

That urban universities are badly in need of guidelines to aicT 
and direct their attempts to become relevant and responsive to urtam 
needs is apparent. The trial and error method heretofore employed has 
not only proved costly in tenns of wasted time, monies and energies » 
but also proved to be ineffective , i .e . , has few institutionalized 
viable solutions. At this point in time tfa* critical condi tion of 
urban living demands the application of "proven guidelines which 
blueprint the procedures and processes required to meet current urb a 
needs that are replicable at urban institutions of higher education 

across the nation. 

a##*#########*#************ 



The founding of Federal City College in the Nation s Capital is 
in effect an effort to create an educational institution that is re- 
s ^,sive \r involved with, and relevant to the social and economtc 

problems of an urban complex. One of its major miss ^"^ S t^the^o- 
differert methods for rendering college resources relevant to the 
mSs of social, economic, and racial problems in the urban area 
As Robert Finch, Special Assistant to the President, has stated 
City Col'ege is the community's own college, conscious y re a e 
particular^problems of life in the Nation's Capital and nanhly of 
service to the disadvantaged among its people... ^ Its stated roie 
encompasses the generation of action projects whicn bear on urban 
problems, to demonstrate' production models of human interactions, an 
to project its resources into the community. 
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Federal City College as a model urban institution of higher 
learning is vested with the task of developing innovative approaches 
and models. As an architect of model development, FCC's intra- as 
well as inter-university transactions have been translated into opera- 
tional formats, tested, evaluated and analyzed.* 

On the basis of the analyses of procedures and processes involved 
as well as the outcomes of FCC’s exploratory and experimental efforts., 
four operational models have been designed as suggested guidelines to 
promote reciprocal benefits in college-community relations and develop- 
ment. These four model guidelines are in the following areas: 

(1) Human Relations Training and Development 

(2) College-Community Information/Resource Development 

(3) Urban Affairs Seminar 

(1*) Inter-University Cooperative Venture 

Within the first area, Human Relations Training and Development 
Model, ^the long-range goal is to enable a college to better provide 
the atmosphere and opportunities for members of the college to: (l) 

obtain intrinsic rewards from their individual and group contributions 
to the success of the college's overall development; (2) increase the 
college's capabilities to provide services to the community relative 
to mediation, conciliation, and irtter-group and inter-agency relation- 
ships; and (3) provide the experimental basis for curriculum develop- 
ment at the college in human relations training. To accomplish this 
goal, the model delineates the strategies as well as the procedures 
and processes involved in: 

(a) the development of improved communication skills of 
the college community based on interpersonal sensi- 
tivity and appreciation for ethnic, racial, inter- 
disciplinary, cultural and organizational develop- 
ment issues. 

(b) the institutionalization of a systematic and disci- 
plined approach toward lessening internal conflicts 
and misperceptions among the college population. 

(c) the development of group leadership skills among the 
college and community groups. 

(d) the training of a cadre of college personnel and students 
who can perform as human relations trainers. 



* For a description and analysis of these operational formats (action 
projects), see Sections 3. and U. of this report. 
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(e) the provision of a systematic approach for the assessment 
of techniques and methods of promoting effective inter- 
group, inter-departmental and college-community relation- 
ships. ^ 

The design for this human relations training .model calls for 
implementation in five phases: Phase I - Consultation and Planning; 

Phase II - Training Institute; Phase III - Training Trainers Institute; 
Phase IV - College-Community Relations Institutes; and Phase V - Evalu- 
ation . i' 

Within the second area, the focus of the College— Comm unity Informa* 
tion/Resource Development Model is primarily upon the development of 
methods to identify, mobilize, and coordinate th&- human and physical 
resources of both the college and the community fjor^, mutual benefits. 

The model presents strategies for achieving this goal, including the 
procedures and processes involved in: ' 

(a) the assessment of existing college resources and talents. 



(b) the assessment of existing citywide community resources 
and talents. 

- ■*' 

(c) the development of a bank of people, groups, teams, 
knowledgeable in the areas of health, welfare, fusing, 
economic development, community^ organizations , etc. 

(d) the coordination and computerization of available college 
and citywide resources and subsequent provision of 
assistance to inner-city groups in program planning, imple- 
mentation and/or evaluation. 

! 

(e) the establishment of a college % university as a 
permanent clearing house and referral center for 
technical assistance and information. 

Within the third area, the Urban Affairs Seminar Model has been 
designed primarily: 

(a) to provide a vehicle for focusing, mobilizing, and 

coordinating the diverse organizations and interests 
of those who are dedicated to bringing about positive 
social change within a community t. 

(b) to serve information exchange and positive!' communication 

functions «* 



(c) to provide immediate learning experiences relevant to 

the questions of how to develop and implement effective 
college-community programs 
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This model is designed to have a built-in action capability with 
a sequential program design feature, operating in terms of four dis- 
crete phases: Phase I would serve a problem identification function; 
Phase II would focus on the design and implementation of an action 
strategy aimed at solving the problem identified in Phase One; and 
Phase III would function ns a feedback session providing an opportunity 
to report and evaluate the outcome of efforts to implement the Phase II 
strategy which, if unsuccessful, would necessitate the group returning 
to the Phase II operation for further planning. 

The long range purpose of the fourth model, Inter-University Coop- 
erative Venture , is to develop in three major stages a non-profit 
educational corporation which would function as both an advocate and 
an action agency in the area of urban problem solving within a community. 
The strategies for achieving this goal are- presented in terms of a 
three stage operation: 

(a) to develop a centralized information and referral center 
on services available to a community's residents, organi- 
zations, groups from public and private groups, Federal - 
State-local government agencies and area colleges and 
universities. 

(b) to develop within the center the capability for the 
design of projects, services, programs and a mechan- 
ism through which they could be implemented jointly 
by area colleges and universities and other interested 
•agencies and groups . 

(c) to develop a non-profit educational corporation which 
would become a major advocate and an action agency in 
urban affairs within a community. 

Each of the following four model guidelines briefly introduced 
above are presented in this section utilizing the following general 
format: rationale, objectives, operational design, and anticipated 

outcome. While each of the models is designed to operate as separate 
-entities, it should be noted that there is an inter-relationship 
vbetween them. The College-Community Information/Resource Model, and 
the Urban Affairs Seminar Model function both as independent opera- 
tions and as integral parts of the Inter-University Cooperation 
Venture model . 
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PROGRAM MODEL GUIDELINES 



0.1 HUMAN RELATIONS THAT NT NO AND DEVELODMENT MODEL 



A . Rationale 

Institutions of higher education in America today face a myriad 
of challenges relative to human relations. Th^ rang* 1 of the nhal 1 engos 
und problems stem, in great port , from the metamorphic and revolution- 
ary dynamics relating to the roles and responsibilities of the college 
and university in urban problem solving. Few campuses in the nation 
have not been confronted with an array of unresolved issues, such as 
student and faculty involvement in policy making, community participa- 
tion, institutional racism, academic freedom, drug indulgence, reaction- 
ary administrative styles, and college-community relationships. 
Increasingly, colleges and universities are be^ng called upon as a 
resource to serve the community in attempts to resolve communications 
problems relative to inter-group and inter-agency relationships. 

Human relations training, is readily adaptable to respond to 
"human" needs in support of communication problems. Thus, human rela- 
tions training can operate as an in-service training and staff develop- 
ment technique focused on organizational and group interrelationships 
with the goal of affecting groupwork experiences and training in inter- 
personal, communication skills and problem solving both within the 
college or university and within the community. 

B . Objectives 

The long-range institutional goal of this model would be three- 
fold. It would enable an educational -institution to better provide 
the atmosphere and opportunities for its members to: (l) obtain 

intrinsic rewards from their individual and group contributions to 
the success of an educational institution's overall development; (2) 
increase the institution's capabilities to provide services to the 
community relating to mediation, conciliation and inter-group and inter- 
agency relationships; and (3) provide the experimental basis 1 for curri- 
culum development at a college or university in human relations training. 

This goal would require first, the setting of the stage to create 
the climate and environment necessary. For this program, personal 
development or attitudinal change would not He the primary goal but 
rather organizational development and more effective communications 
in general. Improved interpersonal functioning, however, would be a 
secondary gain experienced by individual participants in this program: 

The specific objectives would be: 

1. To develop improved communication skills of the college 
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community based on interpersonal sensitivity and appre- 
ciation for ethnic, racial, inter-disciplinary, cultural 
and organizational development issues. 

2 . To institutionalize a systematic and disciplined approach 
toward lessening internal conflicts and misperceptions 
among the college population. 

3. To develop group leadership skills among the college and 
community groups. 

It , To train a cadre of college personnel and students who 

can perform' as human relations trainers. This will result 
in the establishment of an internal training capability for 
the college. 

5. To provide a systematic approach for the assessment of 

techniques and methods of promoting effective inter-group 
inter-departmental, and college-community relationships. 

The training objectives of such a program would be: 

1. To introduce methods and techniques in general; 

?. To teach sequential and flexible problem-solving techniques; 

3. To develop interpersonal communication skills in areas of 
verbalizing, non-verbal communications, perception-checking 
self-awareness, and group leadership techniques; 

I*. To provide training in group consensus making; 

5. To aid in the establishment of solidarity between staff, 
faculty and students; 

6. To encourage increased openness and confidence between 
the College and community populations; 

/. To provide a mechanism for built-in socialization and 

sensitizing of new personnel and students into the group- 
work oriented philosophy as an inservice training approach; 

8. To develop a cadre of college personnel capable of assisting 
the community in human relations and mediation. 

C . Operational Design 

The design for this human relations training program initially would 
call for the voluntary participation of at leasit one representative from 
each of the college's academic departments, administrative offices, and 
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the- student government. Subsequent phases of this program would also 
include representation from community agencies. (See Phase IV ) . 

There would be fi vc phases in the implementation of this project. 

Reputable professional trainers, in consultation with the program ad- 
ministering unit, would design and conduct, the project training 
sessions. 

Phase I : Consultation and Planning 

} * > 

The first phase would day_long session at the colle g e i 

between "r’epresSnfatives- of ttot cymes' populations-,. including the 
program administering unit which originated the project, and reputable 
"outside" human relations training consultants . During Phase I there 
would be a refinement and clarification of specific training goals 
for the subsequent institutes and workshops of the other phases by 
participants through group workshop exercises. 

Phase IT: Training Institute 

This would call for a weekend retreat to be held in a residential 
setting for the self-selected representatives of the college (approxi- 
mately 30— UO persons). This session would include laboratory training 
methods with focus on role identification and analysis, and problem- 
solving. This would involve a combination of group leadership skill 
training along with "sensitivity" training exercises. During this 
phase participants ytuld engage in task oriented games, group discuss- 
ions, theater-in-the-round feedback sessions, role playing, role 
reversal, and Job simulation. Problem-solving techniques in interper- 
sonal. and organizational relationships would be experienced. Sub- 
groups would engage in refined problem identification requiring decision 
and consensus making among the participants. 

Phase III: Training Trainers Institute 

This institute would call for several follow-up weekend retreats. 

The Phase II session would have' served to identify promising human re- 
lations trainers within 'the college community. Thus, Phase III would 
be to serve as training laboratory for persons who are capable of 
functioning as trainers and assistant trainers in other programs within 
the college and the community. There would be a five-step sequential 
problem-solving procedure: 

1. Demonstration of problems : as perceived by participants; 

2. Diagnosis of problems; 

3. Free flowing (brainstorming) discussion to seek solutions; 

k. Designing (in sub-groups) action-plans and strategies for 
conflict resolution; and 
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5. Testing of plans in the group for feedback, feasibility, 
and perception checking. 

Phase IV: College-Community Relations Institute (s) 

These workshops would involve community representatives from local 
institutions including other colleges, human service agencies, local 
PTA's, local Board of Education, City Council members, Public School 
personnel, and members of the business community. This would also pro-: 
vide the laboratory for the newly trained college persons to work 
directly on community problems as human relations developers and resource 
personnel. 

As a launching point, the program administering unit would confer 
further with the national and local parent- teacher associations to design 
and implement a series of "retreat" programs involving parents, teachers, 
school administrators, the Board of Education, and the business community. 

The resources of the program administering unit and other departments 
within the college should represent a source of professionals in human 
relations training and urban affairs. However, since conceivably a large 
proportion of these sessions would include weekend retreats, the contri- 
bution by the college resource personnel would not be covered by salary 
considerations. Consequently, a source of funding must be found to, not 
only to cover expenses for these programs, but also to cover the costs 
for recriuting and utilizing outside expertise prior to the full maturation 
of such a Human Relations Institute. Basically, at the outset, it would 
be an issue of manpower available in greater numbers to community services 
which are required outside of regular working schedules. 

Phase V: Evaluation 



A two-day clinic would be held with the college participants, and the 
community representatives. The purpose would be to further establish 
the evaluation basis of the four phases of the project. Special focus 
would be on a critical examination of the training model and methods. 

Also the participants would explore way$ to extend this new training 
capability of the college to better serve the community as a means of 
urban crisis intervention, community problem-solving, and improved 
college-community relationships. Criteria for measuring the qualitative 
quantitative impact of these programs would be defined in consultation 
with the participants of the programs. 

This project would be suitable for on-going evaluation to measure 
its impact. Performance criteria measurements would include: 

• The extent to which the discrete phases of this project 
reach their goals and objectives; 
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• The extent to which the project demonstrates its influence 

in developing group consensus amongst the various participants 

• The extent to which improved communications between the 
participants is discerned; 

• The extent to which the trainee participants demonstrate 
skills in human relations training; 

• The extent to which this project demonstrates the viability 
of forming the basis for establishing a Human Relations 
Institute at the college. 



D. Anticipated Outcomes 

• The institutes and workshops of this project are designed to 
provide experience, knowledge, and skills in human relations 
training and development for its participants. Leadership 
skills would promote conflict resolution through application 
of group work methods within the college, and develop a sorely 
needed manpower skill for application in resolving community 
conflicts. 



• The college would establish its community resource role in 
conciliation, mediation, and human relations training. 

• The project would be a testing jfcund for the establishment 
of a Human Relations Institute ^^Senter within the college 
structure. 

• The project has national implications for replication at 
other colleges and universities confronted with similar 

•challenges and problems. 



In summary this is a suggested model guideline to assist the college 
community to transcend professional, ethnocentric, political and personal 
ambitions for maximum effectiveness in human and organizational relati 

ships. 



6.2 



COLLEGE-COMMUNITY INFORMATION/RESOURCE SYSTEM MODEL 



A. Rationale 



Within the inner-city today, there are many community groups and 
agencies which become defunct because of a lack of technical or sup- 
.portive expertise. Often these community groups lack assistance 
simply because they are unaware of the availability of low-cost or 
free consultative services. Embryonic groups often need guidance in 
setting up their action programs as well as help in program placing 
and evaluation. And, there are also established groups and agencies 
which when in need of outside assistance in program assessment and 
re-ditection/development cannot attain it. 

The above situations are generally a result of a lack of coordina- 
tion and management throughout the city in resource/information develop- 
ment and diffusion. Those groups in need of assistance often are un- 
aware of other organizations, individuals, and groups willing to provide 
consultation. The capabilities and limitations of local consultants 
are not well-publicized, and there is no existing centralized Resource 
Information Center for linking consultants/resources to groups and agen- 
cies in trouble. Also, there are individuals and groups (e.g., alumni 
groups wishing to become involved in community services) who are un- 
familiar with the inner-city as well as its needs, and are hesitant 
about ways in which to become involved. Before community resources can 
be matched with community needs, those available skills should be 
centralized and categorized, and to date that has been done in a hap- 
hazard fashion, if at all. In view of the nature of these problems 
and needs, the university with its broad range of expertise and facili- 
ties is seen as one of the more appropriate institutions In which to 
establish a centralized Resource Bank. 



B. Objectives 

The long range institutional goal of the College-Community Infor- | 

mation/Resource System would be the establishment of a college or 
university as a permanent clearinghouse and referral center for local 
technical assistance. 
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The specific objectives of the project would include the following: 

1. Assessment of existing college resources/and talents; 

2. Assessment . of existing city-wide community resources 

arid talents; 

<rt 

3. Development of a bank of people, groups, teams, know- 
ledgeable in such areas as health, welfare, housing 

economic development, community organization; 

* 

4. Coordination and computerization of available college 
and city-wide resources; 

5. Provision of assistance to inner-city groups in program 
planning, implementation, and/or evaluation. 

ft. Promoting citizen participation models in shaping college 
programs and policy. 



C. OPERATIONAL DESIGN 

The development and implementation of the College-Community Resource/ 
Information System would operate in terms of two sequential phases. 

Phase I would focus on! (a‘)’ the assessment of existing college and 
community resources and talents; (b) the development of a resource bank; 
(c) the coordination and computerization of available college-community 
resources. The second phase would consist of activities geared toward. 

(a) publicity of the existence, purpose, and function of the Informa- 
tion/Resource Bank; and (b) the provision of technical assistance to 
inner-city groups in areas such as program planning, implementation, 
and/or evaluation. 

Phase 1 

The first phase of thfc resource development project would involve 
recruiting and securing faculty support. The school would make an 
objective assessment of the particular kinds of expertise it is in a 
position to provide. A Resource Information Questionnaire requesting 
data on availability and area of expertise would be distributed to all 
faculty members and college personnel. Included in the responses 
should be a list of the consultant’s primary and secondary skills, his 
availability for community service and his particular preference in 
community work. The bank would be organized by one of the project 
assistants. Consultants would be categorized according to area of 
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expertise, availability, cos^ etc., with c.:osa-referencing when 
appropriate, ^his information would then be organized to be fed into 
the school's computer system. 

The Resource Bank would also include commercial and VQlunteer 
consultants. The process for involving tho&a diverse groups and indi- 
viduals not directly connected with the school would vary. An Urban 
Affairs Seminar of the type presented in the following Section 6.30, 
directed at urban problem-solving through group discussion, coordina- 
tion and eventual mobilization, would be effective in caucasing various 
individuals and groups already devoted to participation in community 
affairs. Interested individuals could be recruited for the Resource 
Bank from this activity. 

Another method of recruitment woul i involve the undertaking of 
a city-wide campaign for qualified consultants. One of the project 
assistants would be responsible for contacting social service, govern- 
ment and industry groups/organizatione/agencies in order to appraise 
their available resources. This ‘would require securing existing lists 
of consultants from these agencies in addition to recruiting new inter- 
ested personnel. A project staff member would also be responsible for 
attending alumni meetings throughout the '*ty to contact and enlist the 
support of these often heretofore "untapped resources." The project 
administering unit should assiduously attempt to avoid duplication of 
effort in this project. If a college or university eventually envisions 
becoming a recognized clearinghouse for technical assistance in a 
particular area, the attempt should be made to build on and expand 
available information rather then duplicate and re-process that which 
has already been set up. In effect, the college or university would 
be operating in an area in which a void already exists and that void is 
one which an institution of this kind is well-equipped to fill. 

Payment for services would be determined on an individual basis. 

Roger Axford in his article on College-Community Consultation has stated 
that "academia services, unless donated, will be directly proportional 
in value to the amount that is paid for them." J He states further that 
"like other professional people, academician^have little time to donate 
regardless of how public spirited they are." These statements are a 
sound basis for the argument that all consultants should be paid for 
their services in one way or another. With faculty members who volunteer, 
the recompense could be in the form of release-time from their other 
obligations. Participation in community service by faculty members 
could also be ranked with research and publishing when decisions are made 
concerning salary increments and promotions. 

Volunteer and commercial consultants should all be paid a nominal 
fee. Community groups often are not too impressed with exclusively free 
services. This is somewhat in keeping with thq. "you get what you pay 
for" ethic. If groups are able to pay for the assistance they receive, 
they may feel that it is more valuable, worthwhile, and beneficial. 
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Phase II 



The primary goal of Phase II of the College-Community Information 
„ S' “ y ,„ e££ect would be that of establishing the system as 

^operational 'vehicle fbi the dissemination at ■ 

of technical assistance to inner-city groups organizations, etc, 

would involve two tasks* 

Following the coordination and computerization of the information 
Following rne and after the dank has been. 

adequately'developed and Phase I completed, the first ^sk of Phase U 

wou?d involve the Banh 

izriiT* - b “: a £rr T ce ■ 

nH 1 i zins Dress releases, newsletters, posters, leaflets, etc. I 

sssm 

iSg" and' seminars Voile publicizing and circulating information on the 
S ., , lo cprvlces of the Resource/Information System. The college ai o 

could continue to make its physical resources available to community 
residents. The gymnasium, auditoriums, classrooms, “^ en “ u ^ d b * aculCy 
reserved for community meetings and activities, and 
could be present on these occasions. 

^ The second task of Phase II would involve the actual Provision of 

"""I ££.*£ “e «ea- street 'of for 

assistance. The administering unit will have the responsibility for 

decal led*" instructions ^sfs^Lle'Jj^Ajencies^or groups 

which receive assistance will be Ye Jj|* Y ® d oval^tions^ill be maintained 
services provided by co ^ u ltants. ^ b ^ ilt . in mec hanism for screening 
^^^^1*^^**** e^-tiveness of services 

being delivered, 

ce operational method for providing technical assistance to local , 
groups might consist of d^eloplng an Urban Studles Ac lon Center This 
corps , consisting of students, ma oring in Urban “udUs or^a ^ 

could provide »d social security benefits. 

?h r if g e roup U could » arm of. the Resource Bank ond the telephone^ie- 

line service could become one aspect of the Resource/Information System. 
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Finally, a citizen participation method such as the "community 
advisory forum survey" is a useful means by which colleges can engage 
a broad segment of a given community in the development of its programs 
and policy. Such polls are not only good for community relations j they 
give credence to the decisions.:.of policy makers:and~prograra planners ■- 





a 
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6.3 URBAN AFFAIRS SEMINAR MODEL 



A. Rationale 



It has betome apparent that a change is occurring at many colleges 
and universities across the nation as they involve^ themselves in urban, 
community, and minority affairs. The reasons for their involvement in 
the urban crisis seem rather easy to trace: Lyndon Johnson's War on 

Poverty as well as his comprehensive aid to higher education; the riots 
in the black communities of America's largest cities convincing large 
numbers of American whites that a grievous problem exists that must be 
solved; campus distrubances caused by students damanding that colleges 
re-evaluate their programs and begin to change. *^hese and other problems 
and pressures have compounded the challenge facing colleges and univer- 
sities today to do something constructive and purposive in many areas. 

To meet this challenge, they have been forced to re-examine their 
relationships with the community, restructure their roles, and, in general, 
seed a more relevant and responsive mode of operating. As early as ] 964 , 
Robert C. Weaver declared that, "The problems in odr cities demand a new# 
partnership involving government, business, charitable foundations and 
institutions of higher learning. "15 In the light of Weaver's declaration, 
many colleges and universities have undertaken various approaches to what 
is commonly known as university/urban interface efforts, but it appears 
that - few of these attempts have been - successful. v 

Much of the failure of the interface effort can be attrituted to a 
lack of systematic communication, coordination, and cooperation between 
the university and various "urban agents," e.g., representatives of 
business, industry, political groups, federal agencies, state and local 
agencies, service agencies. 

As a result there is a need to create some means by which these 
entities can come together systematically and functionally to exchange 
information and to focus, mobilize, and coordinate their efforts toward 
urban problem solving. In response to this need, an urban affairs seminar 
approach, operating in part on the workshop principle, was found by FCC 
to be one viable solution to the problem stated above. Federal City Col- 
lege conducted this exploratory-experimental study financed by a grant 
from Office of Education, Department of Health, Education and Welfare and 
found: 

To date, the seminars have proven to be an effective device in three 
areas of the College's development which are essential to its success 
in the area of community involvement: 
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(1) the development of a community pool of resources; 

(2) the development of mechanisms to involve the community in the 
decision making processes of the College; 

(3) the development and beginning assessment of a mechanism for 
improving communications and relations between the College and 
its various communities - both internally and externally. 

Further, it was found that: 

The input from the Urban Affairs Seminar to the College Administration 
provides a picture of the community needs and resources and provides 
a basj.s for positive action. The Seminars also provide the College 
with a unique capability for bringing the total resources of the 
District to bear upon a 'particular problem. This operation links 
the College not only to the community but to other agencies, organiza- 
tions and institutions involved in community services. 



The p rimary/purpose of an Urban Affairs Seminar project are: 

(1) To provide a vehicle for focusing, mobilizing, and coordinating 
the diverse organizations and interests of those who are de- 
dicated to bringing about" positive social change within a 
community; 

(2) To serve information exhange and positive communication 
functions; 

(3) To provide immediate learning experiences relevant to the 
questions of how to develop and implement effective college- 
cfommunity programs. 

The specific objectives of such a seminar operation would be: 

(1) To mobilize the community's expertise resources in order to 
maximize their mutual interest and knowledge in urban affairs 
and research; 

(2) To motivate citizens to participate in community affairs; 

(3) To serve as a potential citizen participation model; 

(4) To promote college-community relations; 




(5) To provide a forum where the college can make known its com- 
munity-related activities and objectives; 

.1 .. , 

(6) To learn as much as possible from actual on-going experiences 
in order to design more effective programs/services; 

(7) To serve as a communication device which is antithetical to 
racial or philosphical polarization; 

(8) To design and implement action strategies to cope with urban 
problems. 

C. Operational Design 

The Urban Affairs Seminars are designed primarily to establish work- 
shop oriented sessions where college faculty and staff involved in commu- 
nity affairs could meet with selected community leaders to explore the 
role of college-community relationships as pertains to urban problem 
solving. The operational model for the seminars has been designed to 
have a built-in action capability with a sequential program design fea- 
ture, operating in terms of four discrete phases: Phase 1 - Problem 

Identification, Phase 11 - Planning an Action Strategy, Phase 111 - 
Implementation, and Phase IV - Follow-up. 

Prior to presenting the operational aspects of the four-phase 
seminar j however, there are certain elements of pre-seminar planning 
and organization which have proved to be directly correlated to the effi- 
ciency and outcome of the seminar operation, and nrit mention here. These 
elements deal with timing of seminar, location, selection of participants 
and participant preparation. 

Timing of Seminar Attention must be given to the time of year, 

time of day, and length of session. Sessions should be scheduled within 
an 8 month period from October through May, thereby limiting the possibility 
of poor participant turn-out as a result of vacations, end of fiscal year 
interruptions, etc. To capitalize on a higher productivity level, sessions 
should be scheduled during the AM hours in deference to the PM hours. 
Depending upon the nature of the sessions (problem identification or 
planning actipn strategies) the length of the seminar should be planned 
to allow sufficient time for the accomplishment of its mission. The 
implication here is that problem identification sessions do not require 
as much time as action strategy planning sessions. Further, the starting 
and ending times designated for the sessions should be adhered to, plus 
or minus 15 minutes, . hus honoring other commitments a participant might 
have. 

Location Careful consideration should be given to selecting a 

location that is favorable for a gathering of people. Variables to be 



considered include: centralized location, adequate parking facilities, 

and adequate lunching facilities or catering arrangements (if session is 
scheduled to extend into p.m. hours). 



Selection of Participants— Obviously , the topic for discussion will 
in part dictate the selection of participants. Selections should be made 
on the basis of a person's expertise, involvement, and/or demonstrated 
interest in the area to be treated at the seminar. Additionally, ah 
expert can serve many functions at such a seminar, including the ro^e of 
guest or key speaker. The level of hierarchical position in the agelncy 
represented by each participant, in great part, can determine the quality 
of consensus making and problem solving strategy development. However, 
while the inclusion of participants on the basis of their expertise and 
authority is stressed, participant representation must be extended td 
include also the people and/or institutions involved in or affected by 
the subject to be addressed at the seminar. For example, if the topic 
of discussion is housing, then tenant representation is necessary. In 
effect, emphasis must be placed on the need to structure a well-balanced 
grouping of individuals - representing various points of view and concep- 
tions of what the problem is and how it might be solved. 

Participation Preparation A knowledge of the focus, content, and 

expectations of a particular seminar needs to be known in advance by 
those who will participate. An information sheet should be sent out to 
the various people involved advising what each person will be respon- 
sible for, why he has been selected, and the names of others who will 
participate. Any background materials relevant to the area of discussion 
should also be made available to the participants prior to the session. 
These efforts culminate in a group of participants who are well-informed 
and well-prepared relative to seminar expectations. 

The effect of these four elements of seminar pre-planning on the over 
all quality, suitability, efficiency, and effectiveness of the seminar can 
not be over emphasized. 

Phase 1: Problem Identification 

% 

The first phase of the general seminar where a specific topic would 
be assigned for group discussion would serve a problem identification 
function. To accomplish this mission, Phase 1 ha£ been designed to meet 
several complimentary needs which are conceptualized in terms of the fol- 
lowing tasks: (1) to mobilize the community's expertise and resources 

as well as that of the college with respect to a particular subject area, 
(e.g., curriculum development, marketability of degree programs, federal 
and private funding to Black institutions of higher learning); and (2) 
to employ collectively* this gathered expertise to discuss and identify the 
problems involved within a particular area as well as to discuss the 
feasibility of and strategies for solving the problems identified. 




Each Phase 1 meeting would include 10-20 invited community leaders 
and professional experts from both public and private agencies as well 
as several college staff and 'faculty selected on the basis of their exper- 
tise and involvement in the area to be discussed. With the seminar par- 
ticipants having had adequate, former, formal preparation as suggested 
under pre-seminar planning, and following a brief presentation by the 
seminar leader of the problem area with an indication of the expected 
group goal, the session would address itself to the identification of 
problems and would involve discussion of the possible roles the college 
and community might assume in relation thereto. Depending upon the 
particular topic, a major speaker might be asked to formally present his 
views, after which there would be group discussion. 

For a description of the process of group work dynamics and inter- 
action involved in such a seminar, the reader is referred to Findings 
and Conclusions Section 4.30, which discusses how the group process 
operates or should operate within the area of problem definition among 

other areas. 

At the end of the session, it is suggested that an evaluation form 
be distributed to obtain the following kinds of information: (1) comments 

on such qualitative issues as the seminar problem area, speaker, organiza- 
tion of meeting, participant utilization, pre-seminar information; (2) 
assessment of participant willingness to volunteer their expertise and 
services to assist the institution and/or become involved in Phase II 
operations of the seminar; and jC 3) names of people and/or areas of 
specialization for inclusion within the Phase II seminar. 

Phase II: Planning an Action Strategy 

Following the identification of a particular problem area in Phase 
I, a second seminar would be conducted. This seminar(s) would involve 
individuals representing agencies having a Unique action capability with 
respect to the problem area defined in Phase I for the purpose Of defining 
the problem in terms of needs and goals and then developing some kind(s) 
of action strategy(ies) . These participants should be selected on the 
basis of expertise, level of authority within home agency, involvement 
and/or demonstrated interest in area to be discussed as well as an 
institutional/agency capability within the problem area. And the number 
of participants within this second phase seminar should not exceed ten. 
Also, the emphasis on participation must be voluntary involvement. 

The methodology which is suggested for planning strategies is that 
of the systems approach, 17involving eight steps: 

(1) State the real NEED you are trying to satisfy. 

(2) Define the educational OBJECTIVES which will contribute to 
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satisfying the real need. 

(3) Define those real world CONSTRAINTS which any proposed system 
must satisfy. 

(4) Generate many different ALTERNATIVE systems. 

(5) SELECT the best alternative (s) by careful analysis. 

(6) IMPLEMENT the selected alternative (s) for testing. 

(7) Perform a thorough EVALUATION OF THE EXPERIMENTAL SYSTEM. 

(8) Based on experimental and real world results, FEEDBACK the r 
required MODIFICATIONS and continue this cycle until objectives 
have been obtained. 

Within Phase II, five of the eight steps would operate - one through 
five. These five are presented using, in simplified form, an actual pro- 
ject developed at FCC - The Lorton Project. 

First, in the Phase I seminar a, problem area would be defined, e.g., 
inadequate educational opportunities for individuals with criminal records. 
In the .second phase seminar, this problem area would have to be redefined 
in terms of a need which could be met, e.g. , the provision of innovative 
higher education opportunities for individuals with criminal records. Once 
the need has been defined, it must be stated in terms of objectives which 
are or can be made operational and measurable. For example; 

a. To develop a program(s) in conjunction with the appropriate 
agencies which will provide a certain number of incarcerated 
offenders with an opportunity for higher education. 

b. To provide a testing period through the program in which par- 
ticipants can demonstrate their .capacity for ultimate release 
and readjustment in the free community. 

' c. To instill a positive and constructive self-concept within the 
student-inmate participants. 

d. To work toward a reduction in the probable rate of recidivism 
for the participants. 

At the same time the objectives are being stated, the constraints 
which would effect the implementation of the objectives through a strategy/ 
program must be defined. For the Lorton Project, some of the constraints 
were : 
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The traditional philosophy of society and of the correctional 
agencies toward inmates; 

The policies of society and of correctional agencies toward 
inmates, e.g., loss of civil rights, training primarily in 
semi-skilled jobs; 

(3) The attitude toward individuals with records pursuing higher 
education degrees; 

(4) Obtaining release of individuals -to attend programs outside of 
prison; 



( 1 ) 

( 2 ) 



(5) Availability of funds and funding sources. 

With the objectives stated and possible constraints known, the next 
step would be the generation of alternative strategies/systems to attack 
the problem, achieve the objectives, and satisfy the need Because of 
the nature of the Lorton Project as it was being conceived, several levels 
of strategies had to be considered: 

(1) Who would operate the program - FCC, D.C. Department of Correct- 
ions, D.C. Department of Vocational Rehabilitation or a 
combination of these agencies? 

(2) Was the program to be provided entirely within correctional 
institutions, entirely within FCC, some combination of the 
two - and if a combination , what combination? 

(3) If the Program is to be outside of the correctional institutions 
what safeguards should be provided, should any be provided. 

(4) What kind(s) of program will be needed, and what kind(s) of 
instructors to work within the program? 

(5) What kinds of students are to be selected for the^program? 

What is to be criteria for selection - GED or high school 
graduate, number of times offender? 

Then with the generation of the different alternative strategies 
completed the next step would be the selection of the best alternative (s) 
for implementation. For the program, FCC was to become the sponsor; most 
If the courses were to be offered outside the correctional institution, 
no safeguards (e.g., guards, fully segregated classes) were to be ins 
tuted on campus ; a small number of individuals who gave indications o 
success capabilities were to be selected. . 
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At this point, the Phase II seminar operation would have reached 
its conclusion point as far as the eight steps are concerned. However, 
by the time the group has reached step five - the selection of alternati- 
ve (s) or even-before, — it-would be necessary for it— to-also have 

selected an individual to serve as leader, coordinator, chairman. His 
duties would not come fully to' the core until Phase II: Implementation 

' where he would: (1) coordinate the various persons, agencies, and 

activities involved in the strategy; (2) call interim meetings when 
necessary; and (3) conduct preliminary evaluat-ion-of— the-strategy/program 
in achieving the objectives. 

Phase III: Implementation 

The implementation phase would involve, primarily, steps six, seven, 
and eight: implementation, evaluation, and feedback and modification. 

How this phase would actually operate cannot be dictated by any set of 
guidelines, for what strategies result from Phase II may be a series of 
papers, a conference, a program, a project. In the case of PCC, what de- 
veloped was a high risk project which is now in its second year of 
operation and is currently being revised and expanded. 

Further, several other factors will influence the implementation 
phase, e.g., time projection of successful completion of selected strategy, 
complexity of strategy, fund availability , willi ng nes s of participants to 
remain involed.' And it is obvious that during this third phase that assess- - 
ments of the selected strategy (ies) as well as of the objectives, constraints, 
may need to take place. In his article Carter presents a flow graph of 
how a systems analysis works. This flow graph could be used as a model for 
such an assessment as well as for the Phase II operations of the seminar. 

Phase IV: Follow-up 

Following and/or during the implementation phase ? the fourth 
phase would would be conducted with the participants being brought together to 
provide feedback to the college-at-large and to other interested parties 
on ■ the results of the completed Phase III or on the activities currently 
being conducted within Phase III. The major purpose for this phase would 
be to report on the successes and/or failures of the implemented strategies 
and to make recommendations concerning future activities based on or 
suggested by the strategy. 

NOTE: A court reporter -should be hired to - 1 -ecorji— the. dialogue for later. .. .. 

e synthesizing, evaluation, and reporting. Upon completion of each session 
and following the collection of -data necessary for analysis (e.g., trans- 
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cript of proceedings;/ evaluation forms, participant observer reports), the 
seminar process and products should be evaluated and the findings docu- 
mented in a report which is fed back to the participants, the college 
administrative departments, and other interested individuals , groups, 
agencies, organizations. - - ... 



D. Anticipated Outcomes 

Through these seminars, the following achievements become apparent: 

1. Closer coordination of agencies, groups, institutions involved 
in providing urban services /programs /projects; 

2. More systematic information linkages between groups, agencies, 
institutions; 

3. Development and implementation of projects/services/programs 
tailored for the community ; 

4. Development and Implementation of alternate strategy (ies) for 
resolving" various urban problems; 

5. Close relationship ,between. the. CQllege,_ as an_ urban agency of . . 

andTfor the community ,' :; and - Federal/State/local government 
agencies; <• 

6. Design of an annual conference on Urban Affairs which could 
use as its base the ui^ban affairs seminars and their output. 
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6.4 INTER-UNIVERSITY COOPERATIVE' VENTURE 



The long range purpose of this model is to develop in three major 
stages a non-profit educational corporation which would function as 
both an advocate and an action agency in the area of urban problem 
solving within a particular community. These three major stages can 
be stated in terms of three major goals: 



1. To develop a centralized information and referral center 

on services available to a community's residents, organi- 
zations, groups from public and~privategroups, Federal , 
State and local government agencies, and area colleges 
and universities. ' 

2. To develop within the center the capability for the - 
design of projects, services, programs and a mechan- 
ism-through which they could be implemented jointly 

by area colleges and universities and other interested 
agencies and groups. 

3. To develop a non-profit educational corporation which 

would become a major advocate and an action agency in 
urban affairs withi n a community. : . 

PROGRAM DESIGN " 

Stage 1. , 

The general objective of this stage would be: 

To develop a centralized ihformation and referral center on 
services available to a community's residents, groups^ 
organizations from public and private groups, Federal-State- 
local government agencies, and area colleges and universities. 

The specific objectives of this stage would be: 

c 

(1) * To compile, catalogue, and cross-reference an up-to-date 

listing of services available to inner-city residents from 
Federal, State and local government agencies, public and 
private groups, and area colleges and universities. 

(2) To .compile, catalogue, and cross-reference an up-to-date 
listing of self-help services (i.e., services provided by 
inner city residents to other inner city residents) avail- 
able to inner city organizations, groups. 
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(3) To establish a liaison system between the center and the „ 
various service groups and the inner city residents or 
consumers. 



(4) To establish a referral system from the inner city residents 
through the center to the service groups which would utilize 
a check procedure on the response(s) to the group (s) re 
questing service as the results of the service. 

(5) To establish a feedback system which would provide the ser- 
vice groups with information on other agencies providing 
similar related, and identical services. 



(6)" To compile a listing of problem areas which are currently 
without services as well as of services which should be 
developed for meeting various needs of the inner city. 



The first stage would operate as a center (Inter-University Ser- 
vice Center) within a particular college or university but not directly 
under its •’administration. From its inception, the Center would need 
to be free of some of the constraints and dictates of its parent in- 
stitution while at the same time supported by it for needed cervices and 
assistance. And in order to accomplish its major goal, it would be in- 
TOlved-in-accomplishing the-sixi8peci£ic.. goals 

in turn, indicate the kinds of tasks which would be engaged in by the 
Center in Stage 1. * 



Task 1 - Compilation of Services 

This task would involve compiling, cataloging, and cross-ref eren- 
cine the services available to the inner city residents through their 
own inner city organizations as well as through the outside agencies, 
groups, programs operating within the city. In order to accomplish 
this task the Center would need to establish through its own staff as 
weU as through faculty, staff, students: formal and informal contacts . 
with these groups and agencies and persoimeljgdttt i .i l ; 

act as liaison between the center and the agency and vice versa. ^ r ° u 8 h 
these contacts within the agencies, the following kinds of information 
would be obtained: — (1) name of agency, group, college; (2) contact per- 
son- (3) service (s) being provided; (4) area/group/organization(s) to 
which service is being/will be provided; (5) requirements for obtaining 
service- j(>) presen t co ordin ation -with other agencies of feting , similar , 
related ai*! for identicial se rvices. The s ame kinds o f inf orma t i on wou 1 d 
be needed from the inner city organizations with a maj or addition : - 

Support /services needed (e.g., Federal, State, loca , cc eges an 
in order to increase the effectiveness of operations. And once the ser " 
vices are compiled, they would be catalogued and cross-referenced according 
to services provided (i.e. , similar, related, identical), areas in which 
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services are provided, and agencies providing services. This cataloguing 
and cross-listing would enable the Center to begin seeing in what city 
areas there has been major allocation of services and v at kinds, minor 
allocation and what kinds, and where no allocations have been made. Also, 
the Center would be able to see what kinds of services are being provided 
and what priority is being placed on each kind.- Such a cross-referencing 
would provide a multiple listing to interested agencies of other agencies 
providing similar, identical, and related services in the same city area 
or inanother. In order— to -simplify- the- handling— of- the information, 
it would be computerized. 

Task 2 - Development of -Referral -Services : 

Once Task 1 is firmly in operation, Task 2 would begin - the 
establishment of contacts with inner city groups who might need the ser- 
vices of the Center in acting as advocates for them or simply as a re- 
ferral center through which they can make contact with appropriate ser- 
vice agencies. The original contacts by the Center with inner city groups 
would bemade°via several techniques (e.g., television spots, flyers, ( 
newspaper accounts) and by the staff itself as well as members of the 
Center's home university. In order to keep records on the effectiveness 
as well as utilization of the agency, and information-referral instrument 
would be developed to provide the Center with needed data on the group 
requesting service, e.g.,, name o f group, area, services needed, referral 
“to Center- by whom , aim of'“gTOupv A"'second“k±nd _ of “instrument and/ or 
mechanism would be “developed by the Center in order to keep it informed 
of the results of a request made through it to a service agency, e.g., 
what services were provided, by whom, what results, what problems. While 
the mechanisms/instruments would be a record of and a follow-up on Center 
action in Stage 1, they would begin to provide information (e.g. , .atti- 
tudes of people regarding services provided and people providing them, 
/Results of services, other agencies providing similar or identical ser- 
< vices) to the various agencies which have dealt with the Center. At the 
'same time, a series of recommendations based on the interactions of the 
Center with inner city residents and with services agencies 'Would be 
made concerning new services needed; revision of present services; 
problem areas within the city not being dealt with and the combining of 
present separated services into more compact 4hd effective ones. These 
recommendations would provide a base of information for a Stage 2 task- 
the design of service projects. 



Stage 2 ••••• • ' 

/ 

The major objective for Stage 2 would be as follows: 

To develop within the center the capability to design projects, 
services, and programs and a mechanism through which they could 
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be implemented jointly by member agencies of the center, e.g., 

area colleges and universities, public and private organizations. 

Federal, State, and local government agencies, inner city groups. 

The specific objectives which support the major one would be 
as follows: 

(1) To continue the information and referral activities as 

implemented within the center in Stage 1. , 

(2) To establish-operational—agreement be tween the center and — 

member agencies to become invoTved-in the- design, imple 

mentation, and evaluation of programs, services, projects 
for inner city residents through the appointment of in- 
dividuals with administrative authority to a board position 
within the center. 

(3) To develop within the center itself and/or within the member 
agencies individuals and/or units with the capabilities to 

j design programs and projects which will provide appropriate 
i services to need areas. 

(4) To design, implement, and evaluate projects and programs 
which provide services to inner city residents utilizing 

the various fesources and capabilities of the member 

agencies jointly. 

Stage 2 would be primarily concerned with the expansion of the Cen- 
ter's operation to include the capability (ies) for planning and imple- 
menting programs and projects in the inner city, while, at the same time, 
continuing the information gathering and disseminating and the referral 
activities begun in Stage 1. However, it would not be an operational 
agency in this second stage because it would not implement its own 
projects. Rather, the projects and programs it designs would be 
implemented jointly by member agencies of the Center (e.g., colleges, 

. universities, public and private groups) utilizing their own resources 
and capabilities. And for this major task to be accomplished four sub- 
tasks would be involved. 

ft 

Task 1 - The Establishment of Cooperative Agreements b 

This would consist of establishing operational agreements/arrange- 
ments between the: Center and interested par ties. -(e.g. * colleges, univer- 
sities) to become involved in the design, implementation, and evaluation 
of service projects and programs to the inner city. - In order^ to accom- 
plish such an agreement, the Center would have to show that such a 
. commitment on the part of the! interested agencies . wouid be to their in- 
dividual and mutual advantage’s. This would be done through presenting 
to the various agencies the potential value of combining their operations 
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versus their present, mode of operation in such areas as cost benefit, 
utilization of resources, increased area of attack, increase in capability 
to deliver services, increase in level of funding, through the use of data 
collected during Stage 1. When agreement has been reached, each agency 
which becomes a member of the Center would assign an individual to the 
Center’s planning board. This individual would need to be in a position 
within his home agency to influence directly his own agency's decision- 
making structure and to make decisions for his agency within the Center. 
Such an individual with the indicated kind of authortiy would be required 
if the projects designed by the Center are to be implemented by the mem- 
ber agencies. . 



The board on which the individuals from the Center's member agencies 
would sit, would have two major funtions. First, it would serve as an 
advisory /recommending body to the Center in such areas as services and 
projects which the Center should design, city areas which the Center 
should consider for services, funding sources for Center Projects. 

Second, it would have decision-making authority along with the Director 
of the Center in deciding whether or not projects designed .by the Center 
which would necessitate cooperative operations by member agencies were 
feasible, and if feasible, could be implemented. The board would also, 
through the Director, oversee the projects once they were implemented. 
However, the board would not have any decision-making authority in the 
day-to-day operations fo the Center. This authority would rest with 
the Director arid his staff. — — - 

Task 2 - Resource Inventory 

As the negotiations for an agreement between the Center and the 
interested agencies are being completed and the individual is being 
selected for the board, the agencies which have decided to become mem- 
bers of the Center would need to inventory their resources and capabili- 
ties^ That is, they would need to be able to indicate to the Center 
what Resources and capabilities they can commit to it either as major 
ones to be used as main support for particular kinds of projects, or 
minor ones to be used as subordinate support for particular kinds of 
projects. This information would be needed by the Center in order that 
programs it designes utilize the available resources and capabilities of 
the member agencies and do not design programs for which little or no 
support is available. 



W-This itemization" of resources would include: (1) present programs 

and~ projects in ope rat ion -with, an assessment by the home agency of- their 
successes and failures, their projected duration of operation, their 
needs,' people, facilities, money. Also included would be a list of 
personnel with their skills and availability, facilities - kinds and 
availability, and money. This last item would f 'need to be known if pro- 
jects designed by the Center and considered by the board as very important 
could not be funded by normal funding agencies, e.g., Federal, State and 
local government agencies, foundations. 
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Task r 3 — Development of Planning Capabilities 

Concurrently with Task 2, the Center would be developing its own 
capability to design projects and/or to redesign currently operating 
but separate projects of member agencies for joint operations. The 
manner in which this capability would be developed would involve any one, 
a combination of, or all of the following methods. First, in establish- 
ing the Center in Stage 1. the staff would have to have as part of its 
credentials some ability and/or experience in program design. A second 
method would be the employment on a part-time basis of people to design 
projects based on information supplied by the Center. A third met o 

wourd be the utilication^of-the-staff of member-agencies-for the design 

of Center projects. And a fourth would involve the development of an 
internal unit within the Center and responsible to it whose full-time 
•and primary responsibility is the designing of programs and their follow- 
through when approved for implementation. 

There is the possibility that each member agency will have its own 
planning capabilities within it prior to its joining the Center. If 
such is the case, it would be possible for the. Center to farm out to 
the appropriate agencies its ideas for projects and have them develop 
them. However, if the Center is to become more than just an information 
and referral center and a data collection agency, it must have its own 

built-in planning capability. . 

T ask A - Program Development and Operation 

Following the completion of Tasks 1 - 3, the Center would become 
engaged in the design, implementation, and evaluation of programs an 
projedts which provide needed services to the inner city. This major 
task would involve six steps. First, based on data collected on services 
provided and needed and on city areas served or not served during Stages 
1 and 2, as well as the results of the resources and capability inventory 
by member agencies in Stage 2, the board would select the service areas 
of the city for which the project would be designed. Second, once the 
selection process has been completed,' the planning unit of the Center 
would design the project utilizing the data available to it from the Center 
and the board as well as interviews and research in the area of the city 
and/or service area of the project. Third, upon completion of the design, 
the project proposal would be submitted to the board for its approval or, 
disapproval. If disapproved, the project proposal would be returned to 
the planning unit with recommendations for its revision. If approved, 
the fourth s te^^ldbe initiated Thls would involve the farming out 
of the proposal to various funding agencies to obtain the needed funds 
to implement it. If funds were unavailable from normal funding sources, , 
it might be possible - if the board felt the project were important enough 
to obtain funds from the member agencies. At the same time that funds 
were being sought, the Center through the board would negotiate for the 
implementation of the; project through.the member agencies.. Agreements 
would be made ^concerning which agency would operate the project and pro- 
vide major support and which agency (ies) would provide minor support. 
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Fifth, once funding had been obtained and agreements reached on 
operations, the project would be implemented by the various agencies 
and monitoredby the Center through its staff. Sixth, the evaluation of 
the project wculd be conducted primarily by the member agencies operating 
it with supporting evaluations done by the Center itself , the funding 
agency(ies), and the people or group(s) for whom the service is intended. 



Stage 3 

The major objective of this stage would be: 

To- develop a non-profit educational corporation-which would be 

an advocate and an action agency within the area of urban affairs. 

The specific objectives in support of the major one are: 

(1) To establish an educational corporation among the member 
agencies of* the Center. 

(2) To enroll within the Corporation; agencies; corporations; 
businesses, groups not involved in providing services to 
or in dealing with the inner city. 

(3) To establish a base fund through the assessment/contributions 
of its member's as well as contributions from outside agencies. 

(4) To operate as an advocate, for the people of 1 the community 

(5) To expand its action capability to include projects which 
. would attack major urban problem areas within the city 

e.g., urban renewal, education, unemployment, welfare. 

While the primary purpose of Stage 3~ would be the creation and 
operation of an educational corporation, the activities of Stage 1 - 
information gathering and disseminating, and referrals - and of Stage 
2 - project design and operation - would continue to operate these 
■ activities at the same levels as they had been in Stages 1 and 2. At the 
same time, activities of a similar nature would be carried out but at 
a higher and more complex level, for the Corporation as it became in- 
volved in major urban problems would design and then operate far more 
complex projects than those of Stage 2. And, it would need far more 
information and of a more varied nature than that required in either 

Stage i or 2. - • - — — — — : 

' , 

Task 1 - Formation of the Corporation 

This task would involve four steps. First, the member agencies of 
the Canter would, through written agreement constitut e them selves as the 
members of the corporation and would become its board. This board would 
have policy-making and decision-making powers concerning -what major 
problem areas the corporation would become involved in. However, as in 
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Stage 2, it would not dictate the day-to-day operations. Also, whereas 
in Stage 2, the board selected the service areas and city areas for 
project planning, in Stage 3, this responsibility would be delegated 
in part to a sub-committee of the board. Second, once agreement has 
been reached concerning the corporation, there would take place a re- 
organization of the administrative siructure. This would consist of 
the board of Stage 2 becoming the nucleus of the board of Stage 3. A 
director the corporation would be selected along with several associates 
who would run the various operations of the corporation. Third, along 
with the administrative reorganisation would come a structural reorgani- 
zation. In Stage 2, the Center wjVh its activities was the total opera- 
tion ;_i:rL_Sjtage_ 3^ _i t would bec ome one aperationaL„entity o £ several . 

Fourth, other operational units would be developed according to the 
corporation's needs, e.g., a second planning unit for high level projects, 
a data collection and analyzing unit, a funding unit, a public relations 
unit. 

Task 2 - Expansion of Corporation 

This task would involve the inclusion within the corporation of other 
agencies, corporations, businesses (e.g. , department stores, alumni groups) 
which do not directly deal with the inner city in the provision of ser- 
vices. They would become members of the corporation in a secondary sense 
because they are not actively involved in services. 

Task 3 - Funding 

In order for the corporation to become an effective force within urban 
affairs,, it must have a solid financial base. One way in which this 
base could be achieved would be through the assessment of the member 
organizations of some percentage of their total revenues until such time 
as the corporation would be self-sustaining. A second method would 
involve soliciting funds from various corporations or foundations. A 
third method would be through funds obtained by the corporation for the 
operation of its own projects. r 

Task 4 — Action Agency 

This task would be similar to that of Stage 2 - development by . the 
Center and then operation by its member agencies of service projects. 
However, in Stage 3, the corporation while continuing Stage 2 activities 
would initiate more .complex projects. These would attack major problems 
(.£• g urban, renewal , education,, unemployment) and., would require an ex- 
pansion of its data gathering and planning capabilities as well as its 
funding sources. While it would have its own planning unit, it would go 
outside to hire needed talent to provide it with capabilities for designing 
particular projects. Further, in the operation of its projects, the 
corporation would sub-coqtract with its own members and/or with other 
agencies, while it would retain control of the funds. 



Task 5 - Advocate Agency 



This would be a foajor expansion of an activity begun in Stage 1. 

There the Center acted as an intermediary between service agencies and 
people in need of services* How, the corporation would operate in an 

advocate role for the people and if needed, for the city, before the 

State and Federal Government' . and their agencies. It would represent 
the people before the city government and the state legislature concern- 
ing various areas of major importance (e.g., housing, education, welfare), 
subjects affecting the status of the city (-e.g., .taxation) and other areas 
of high controversy such as crime bills, highway construction and so on. 

The following diagrams on the next three pages suggest the organi- 
zational design for administering the inter-university cooperative venture 
model. Obviously, this model presently represents a conceptualization 
rather than a tested program. However, it is an outcome of our explora- 
tions in discovering new roles for the urban college relative to community 
relations and community service. 
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Stage 1 : Information-Referral Center 







X. 




Stage 2: information and Rejferral , and Planning Center 



6.5 IMPACT SCHEME MODEL: A PRELIMINARY APPROACH 







A. Rationale 

FCC as a model urban institution of higher learning is vested with 
the task of developing innovative approaches and- models. As an architect 
of model development intra as well as inter university transactions are 
to be translated into operational formats , arid' evaluated. This by necessity 
requires the development of comprehensive criteria to measure the impact 
of the aspects of FCC. 

Using Field Theory as a conceptical model, FCC is viewed as a vital 
institution, which is part of a dynamic field consisting of FCC and the 
D.C. community. The community is in effect its environment with the 
interactions. between FCC and its environment forming the context of be- 
havior in its broader sense. The soical field consists of a variety of 
forces which strive and/or tend to establish balance. FCC.'as a dynamic 
institution interacts with forces within its environment by virtue of 
its community - centered activities, changing the existive state of 
equilibrium resulting in tensions. The outreach activities and/or 
interactions constitutes states which result in locomotions or changes 
to create new states of equilibrium within the field. The directions 
of change in past being a function of distance barriers and valences 
or the relative desirability of an object or act. The response of the 

field is a phenomenalog i cal event_no_t_ necessarily— bopnd in_phys ical 

properties, but measurable by a variety of cognitive and cognat ive 
variables. Juxtaposing facet theory on changes, behavior can occur at 
six levels: societal stereotype or attitudinal behavior categorizing 

people in an all or nothing category, social normative, categorizing 
people according to norms Of usual expectation in society; personal 
moral evaluations, categorizing people by the right or wrong thing to 
think about them; personal hypothetical behavior, categorizing behavior 
in terms of what would .be done;, personal.. feeling*, categorizing, behavior 
by a statement o^ actual feels; and actubl action, categorizing be- 
havior in terms of overt manifestations. 

B. Objectives 

, The field conception clearly delineates the complex nature of the 

interactions of FCC with the Washington community. The concept of 
impact seeks a behavioral consequence of the interactive to edify change, 
direction of change, pro jected change and lac k of change. Interaction 
is ia multidirectional concept where FCC as a complex configurative is 
assumed to undergo alterations as it interacts with its field creating 
tensions, thus participating change. Therefore, the major challenge- of - 
the impact study would be to delineate the uni-directional nature of 
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change in terms of the objectives, nature and structure of FCC. Thxs 
requires a flexible standard which can deal with the broad parameters 
of an urban institution of higher education. 

C; — Operational Approach- , 

vrc as an emerging model urban institution of higher education is • 
committed to co-venturls with the community in urban problem solving. 

objectives which are translated into-prograw vectors 
to identUy and explain the means of FCC and the community to engage in 
joint efforts toward urban problem solving; to desxgn an , e *P er 
iith new instructional and service delivery programs , methods, and pro 
cesses for improving college-community relations and the urban and,.human 
condition- to analyze both the college's and community s needs and 
resources for ^proving their reciprocal relationships; to explore add 
design methodologies and processes required to specify the parame 
a long range impact study to provide -sufficient, inputs for pr°je c _ 
model development. The program vectors represent the projection of., — 
the college into the community . The broad areas are: (a) urban J^xs 

intervention, (b) college-community resources development,- (c)... human 
relations development, (d) inter-university cooperative ventures, ( ) 

innovative educational approaches , and (f) ^^“^^e^he iajol^el^Sf 
development. These program vector? by necessity are, the j 

criterior development. i 

\ >. I 

Major Criteria Areas : y\ 

a' urban crisis intervention: 1 activities or programs which 
are seared to remedy the many social, economic and 
political problems characteristic of the contemporary 
urban scene. 

B College-community resource development: activities^ 

I progrlm designed to identify, mobilise .i:; ... 

— tTTe'Ti imi"a'n V r atlid'phys±cal"‘resources--of--bot.h-thg...C — & — — 

and the community for mutual benefits. 

r Human relations development; activities or programs 

g«red to effect improved interpersonal communication 

between the college populations and the c^unity 

This includes the development of methods andproce 
for conflict resolutions. 

D. Inter-university CTO^ratdo^ — . — 

nrocrams geared to identify methods and promote .tn 

: means. .,.,- 

can loin forces to achieve their common goals. 



E. Innovative Educational approaches: activities or' 

programs designed to identify and experiment with 
new educational methods and processes with respect 
to educational methodology and social problems. 

F. Communication/linkage systems development: activities 

or programs paved to college-community relationships 

• and the development- of systems for information ex- 
change and dissemination* — 

Criterion Model: 

The general criterion^s'cheme is conceptualized as a unidimensional 
scheme. First there- is a tei&rtoral factor where criterior development 
must address itself to measuring immediate effects, intermediate effects 
and long term effects.- This Requires a method of difference approach 
utilizing a repeated measures model to delineate change on a temporal 
continuum, i.e., a longitudinal study. The second dimension involves 
level of measurement using facet theory as a model. The, third dimension 
relates to actual stages of impact measurement, ranging from the identi- 
fication, clarification, ahd delineation of innovative models for: 
faculty involvement, student involvement, program development and program 
implementation, and terminating with the development of operational 



instruments. 



A. Temporal Scheme 

1. Immediate Criteria Model 



a. 



Model for community action .type programs delivering 
services to individuals such as the Lorton Program 
and/or the Drug Abuse Program could be evaluated 
by a repeated measures model during the start-up 
phase of the program^ Individuals could be 
"-'evaiua^ed-to^dbt^ 

group of enrollees could serve as an experimental 
group where each subject serves as their own 
control. Individuals participating in the program 
would then be re-evaluated at 6 'month intervals.'- 
This approach provides an index of change. At the 
end of each program year, program participants could 
be dichotimized in terms of a successful versus an 
unsuccessful dimension. Base-rate data for the two 

dichotomized- groups— could—then -be . contrasted . and 

— subj^c tedtoa( multi— Vafiantahalysisultimi zing 

31li3ividuals' serving on the 



descriptive 

"waiting list" would represent an ideal control group. 



This model ha's a number of unique advantages. First, 
each subject would serve as his own control thus 
providing a sequential index of change. Secondly, 
the individuals on the waiting list would provide 
for the classical experimental control group type 
of design, however, with one exception - this 'model 
would not require that individuals be denied services 
for research purposes. Therefore, this model f would 
not interfere with actual program operations..-- *' 

Process recording and process evaluation — the Urban 
Problem Seminars due to their unique composition,, as 
well as the unique structure, would not be subject to 
the usual evaluative techniques. Consequently^ the 
proceedings from each seminar could continue to ver- 
batim and then subjected to a process evaluation. 

This enables the evaluators to ascertain the processes 
by which urban ^ problem/ solutions evolve from a - seminar 
type process .-— The- phasing-components of- -the seminars. — 
could also provide three dimensions for measurement. 

The first dimension would be process involyed^in prob- 
lem identification. The second process to be facili- 
tated through a follow-up meeting would be processes^ 
involved in the development of an action strategy.! 1 
The third process to be delineated through a second 
follow-up meeting would provide feedback in terms of 
actual solutions and/or lack of actions, as well as 
rereasons for resulting behavior. This mod*l^would 
facilitate ’the edification of group processing as well 
as delineating the nature of inter-agency inter- 
actions in a university setting serving as a cata- 
lytic agent. \ S . . 

\ O'). 

-Participant.:QhserLV.at±ou-of_il^e.::Progr9m^Ac.tj^tie§jr.:.::.:.:: 
Due to the uniqueness of the exploratory p$gr|mming 
conducted by FCC interface project, it is felt/that 
usual methods of quantification would result iM the 
omission of significant 'data. Therefore, participant- 
observers functioning as a part of the research team 
"could be assigned to all community action type|programs 
as well as newly initiated programs where research 
strategy cannot be developed. These individuals could 
observe the n atur e o f the int eraction s, obtain/ qual ita- 
tive data on program activities, progra m de velopment, 
and program modeling, - so that the nature as? wey. as 
some impressions regarding the general effectiveness — 






of the programs can be obtained. This initial 
qualitative -data would then '^transferred to rating 
scales as well as quantifiable indexes. 



2. Intermediate Criteria Model 



Intermediate criteria is defined as indexes, measures 
and/or statements regarding the relative effectiveness of 
a prog ram- obtained at the end. of a, program-year. This, 
data would- become the basis for Phase IV programming, as 
well as becoming the basis for a more definitive type- 
research strategy based upon experience. 



3. Long-Term Criteria Model 



\ :: 



Essentially, the long term criteria model involves a 
longitudinal study of students to determine what changes 
have been brought about as a consequence of their attend- 
ing -FCC. This-phase of .the impact . study wi 11. entail .re- 

peat ed measurements taken at annual intervals terminating 
two years after the students have graduated from FCC. 

This phase of the study could be enacted at the end of 
Phase, III and- would involve the development of a case 
study approach as well as quantifiable data. 



Criterion Areas: 



A. Economic Impact 



1. Projected Income Gain 



a. 



* ' 

What is the projected income gain for the D.C. com- 
munity as a consequence of individuals being afforded 



obtainable by contrasting *the average annual income of 
a comparible group of individuals who did not receive 
training at FCC using Dept, of Labor figures with the 
projected annual income of FCC graduates. This figure 
will be multiplied by the projected number of graduates 
j over a period of time using an average income gain 
figure . 



2. Projected Tax Rate Structural Changes 



This figure is derived by taking the projected annual 
income of college graduates multiplying it by the pro- 
jected numbeir of graduates over a period of, time and ex- 
tracting D.C. tax rate figures, This will yield , a pro- 

jected tax rate _net gain at specific time peri ods. 
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3. Projected Gain for Business Community 

This figure is derived by taking the projected income 
of FCC graduates multiplying it by the average proportion- 
ate consumer expenditures resulting a.. projected consumer 
index which would represent an ultimate gain to the business 
community. 

k. What is the impact of FCC as an employer ? 



This data will be treated in terms of the number of 
employed, the projected number of jobs, and the projected 
annual decriment* in the unemployment rate for the District 
of Columbia. 

5. What is the general economic benefit of D.C. community 
from FCC as a consumer? 

* ’ 

This figure will be stated in terms of the projected 

annual expenditures of FCC representing- a new source of 

monies to the D.C. community. 

% 

6. Projected economic benefits for FCC graduates. 

. This figure represents the proportionate gain in 
income/socio-economic growth as a function of graduates 
having attended FCC. This figure is obtained from 
extracting the projected average income level as deter- 
mined by Dept, of Labor figures for median age students 
graduating from FCC in contrast with average income for 
a comparible age student not° having attended FCC. 

7. Cost Benefit Data 

of FCC s rehabilitation programs. Economic gains from 
a reduction in recidivism in terms of cost of incarcera- r 
tion; negative income data; administrative cost of pro- 
secution, and economic loss as a result of criminal 
activities. 

’ i 

Social Responsiveness Criteria 

1. How respons ive^is FC C to c ommun ity nee ds? ; ; 

This question can be answered through the construction 
; of. a' community-need criterion, where the average program- 
r ming activities for area schools can be contrasted .with . 
the aver age program activities, figure for FCC. - This would 



Yield an index to the extent to which FCC is responding 
to community needs in contrast with area city colleges. 

2. To what extent does FCC meet current manpower needs of 
the District of Columbia? _ _ 



from the U.S. Employment Service with respect to critical 
manpower shortage areas which fall within the capability 
- — of"FCCTlna~cdntz^tingnB&W~6f^ 
terns of manpower needs. 

Social Indicators 

1. What is the relative impact of FCC on existing opportunity 
. .Structure? 

a. Have new careers become incorporated under a local job 
classification scheme? 



b. Are job applicants evaluated in terms of their capa- 
bility as opposed to levels of academic training? 

' ■ "I 

c. Have changes taken place in the job market in terms 

of new jobs being available? 



a. Do more deprived youth feel that the higher education 
is obtainable? 



b. Are more youth straining beyond their social class 
origins? 



This question can be answered by obtaining figures 



d. Have entry requirements been altered? 

e. Are more deprived youths being educated? 



2. Impact on perceptions of opportunity structure. 



c. Are more youth who would have dropped out of high 

school remaining in school- by virtue of the existence 
of FCC? 



3. Status impact of FCC 



a. How. . is FCC tanked, in comparison^ with other area. — 

schools? ’ ” y . 



b. How marketable is FCCVg degree? 
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c. How employable are the graduates of FCC? 

h. Impact of current training model on D.C. as an urban 

setting. 

a. Does the emphasis in urban training have a greater 
impact on the community than direct community action? 

b. What effect does student practicum placements have on 
community" life as well as the overall effectiveness 
of the agencies involved? 

c. Will the creation of an individual with greater sen- 
sitivity to urban problems have a significant impact 
on the structure of political agencies in the District 
of Columbia? 

d. How can FCC better utilize student potential to solve 
and/or mitigate urban problems? 



D. FCC as a- model developer 



1. What is the FCC model for faculty involvement in community 

affairs? \ 

a. What are the implications for recruitment? 

b. How does this effect the staffing needs of the college? 

c. How does an institution of higher learning encourage 
this? . 

d. How does this effect the manpower needs of an insti- 
tution of higher learning? 

2. FCC Model for Program Development 



a. What are the advantages of under funding a project as 
opposed to the usual start-up procedures? 

b. How does an institution of higher learning insure the 
incorporation of project activities into its on-going 
structure? 

E. General Criterion for Urban Crises Intervention ' , 



1. What changes in 'behavior and/or manifestations of problem 

have resulted as a consequence of the social action program? 



a. 



The changes in the frequency of behayibr. 
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b. The changes of magnitute of behavior. 

t. 

c. A desire to change in a more socially acceptable 
direction. 

d. Att it udinal changes towards behavior. 

2. Cost Benefits results 

a. Cost savings as a result of a reduction in the behavior. 

b. Cost savings related to administrative cost resulting 
from the behavior. 

c. Tax base increments. 

d. Cost savings related to improved management control 
.«• and/or corrective techniques. 

e. Reduction of economic loss associated with behavior. 

3. Individual Benefits 

a. Increase social mobility 

b. Increase vocational mobility. 

c. Aspirational level changes. 

d. Career pattern changes. 

e. Life style changes. 

f. Economic benefits. 

g. Changes in opportunity structure. 

U. Community Benefits 

a. Negative tax liability. 

b. Cost benefits. 

c. Changes in opportunity resources Availabilities. 
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Impact Study Parameters 

PRELIMINARY SCHEME 



,o***!H 



ECONOMIC 



'1 . Projected income 
gains of students and 
graduates. 

2. Projected tax rate 
(revenue) increases 



3. Projected consumer expen- 
ditures. 

4. Projected employabil i ty 
increases. 



SOCIAL 

College's responsiveness to 

community social needs in 

terms of programs and service* 

(This factor relates also to' 

other parameters in this/EDULATIOINIAL 

circle). /„ . . . 

' Career opportunity 

structure: 

1. Open door policy im- 
pact. 

2. New Career Development.) 



3. Vocational mobility of 
students and graduates. 

4. Comparison of FCC with 
other area College's progra 
and services. 



PHYSICAL Development ) 

1. Short and. long range college 
development impact. 

2. Effects of architectural 
design on students, admin., 
faculty, and city. 

3. Effects of relocation 
>n residents and business 

'PSYCHOLOGICAL 

1. Attitudinal changes 
of students, faculty, sta 
and other city residents 
concerning the College. 

2. Aspi rational level change 
of students. 

3. "Public perception and 
opinion regarding the coll 



POLITICAL 

Analysis of attitudes and 
perception of the power structure 
concerning the College: City 

government. Congress, Board of y 
^Higher Education and Conmuni- 
kty Organizations. 
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7. EPILOGUE 



The experiences of the "interface project" suggest that the 
Office of Education should continue to support further operational 
resear ch study of urban higher education systems. Increasingly, 
the urban college or university has become the site "where the 
action is." However, the extent to which this concentrated action is 
channeled into positive social and institutional change will depend, 
in part, on the discovery and on-going development of cooperative 
roles of responsiveness between the college and its community— a 
relative distinction which in the case of Federal City College is 
proving to be a superficial one, essentially because of three con- 
siderationsi First, the legislative mandate for Federal City College's 
establishment as a land grant public institution makes community ser- 
vices a vital part of the College's mission. Second, unlike other 
local institutions of higher learning, FCC has not since its inception 
had a central campus separating it from its community. Hence, its 
decentralized instructional and administrative facilities, physical 
plants; staff and students make the College an integral part of the 
community of the nation's capital. Finally, whereas many colleges and 
universities, both locally and nationally, operate special community 
service units to promote interfacing between them and minority group 
populations of their "inner" cities. Federal City College and the citi- 
zens of its community are predominately black residents. As a result 
of these factors. Dr. Harland Randolph has stated, 

Federal City College will continue to be a college 

of, by and for the people of the District of 

Columbia .19 

Finally, it is particularly important for FCC, as a land grant 
college, to obtain greater Federal support during its developmental 
years. This need for support is related to the broader issue of the 
disproportionate funding between white and blade land grant colleges. 

A report by the National Science Foundation revealed that in Fiscal 
Year 1968, white land grant colleges received eleven (11) times the 
amount of Federal funds than did predominately black land grant 
colleges. Hie University of Florida, for instance, received twenty- 
four (24) times as much Federal aid as did Florida A. & M. which has a 
student enrollment five times greater than the University of Florida. 
Also in the same year, the Department of Agriculture gave 150 times the 
amount ($60 million) to predominately white land grant colleges than 
the amount ($400,000) it gave to black land grant oo lieges in the same 
states • 20 

Land grant colleges have a special role in promoting effective 
college- community relationships through service-oriented programs. 

Thus, Federal City College, the only urban land grant institution of 
higher learning in the nation, faces the herculean challenge of meeting 
the educational needs of a predominately blade populated city, while it 
must concurrently tackle urban problems which threaten the aims of 
higher education in the nation's capital. 
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APPENDIX D 



COMMUNITY ADVISORY FORUM SURVEY (CAFS) - 



' . i 

.j v 

p ; 4 

•y 



fc i 



4 



,* Hi 



ORGANIZATIONS CONTACTED 

T 



oL 

COT/ 



Community 

* Metropolitan Community Aide Council 

* Southeast Neighborhood House 

* Hospitality House Social Services, Inc. 

* Montana Terrace Tenants Association 

* Benning Terrace Tenants Association 

* Neighborhood Area-Planning Council- r 14 .... 

* Fields Neighborhood House 

* River Terrace Community Organization 

* Gateway Youth. Organization 

Valley Green Youth Leadership Project 

* Eastgate Gardens Tenants Association 

* Lincoln Heights . . • 

„ ^ Professional 

Uptown Progress Incorporated 

* Washington Area Contractors 
National Council of Negro Women 

* Downtown Progress 

D. C. Chamber of Commerce 
D. C. Board of Trade 

* Benjamin Banneker Plaza, Inc. 

Labor ' 

* Washington Teachers’ Union 

\ Greater Central Labor Council 

.. Political 

\ 1 ! 

D. C. League .of Woman Voters 
Democratic Central Committee 
Republican National Committee 

\ e 

Civic 



i 







> 



A 

f) 



o 




'i 



* Eastiand Gardens Civic Association , $ 

* The D; C. Congress of Parents and Teachers , Area 4B * . 
D. C. Federation of Citizens Association 

* Edgewood Civic Association 

* Northeast Neighborhood Council . ^ 

Cardozo v Jay Cees . p 

* Queen Chapel Civic Association 

* Friendship Citizens Association u 

Jay Cees \ 




▼ 







Religious 

Council of Churches of Greater Washington 
Archdiocese of Washington 

* American Jewish Committee | 

All Souls Unitarian Church 

New York Avenue Presbyterian Church 

* Varick Memorial A. M. El Zion Church 
Second Precinct Ministerial Group 

* Children of the Church of Christ f 

* Sunday Church School, First Baptist Church Deanwood 

Social Action 

United Planning Organization 

* Center City Comnunity Corporation - 
Black United Front 

National Welfare Rights Organization 

* NAACP 

Change, Incorporated Action Center • 

Model Inner-City Community Organization 
Pride Incorporated 



I 




NOTE: * Indicates the organizations that participated in the survey. 
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TABLE 1 






AGE OF RESPONDENTS 




AGE 


NUMBER 


PERCENTAGE 


a. Under 21 


1049 


22 


b. 21 - 30 


1261 


27 

0 


c. 31 - 35 


717 


15 


d. 36 - 40 


406 


9 


e. 41 - 45 


358 


8 


£. 46 - 50 


260 


5 


g. 51 - 55 


167 


4 


h. 56 - 60 


127 


7 


i. 61 and over 


162 


3 


j . Age not specified 


235 


5 


TOTALS 4742 


100 


*********** 


*********** 


********** 




TABLE 2 




% 


SEX OF RESPONDENTS 




SEX 


NUMBER 


PERCENTAGE 


a. Male 


1798 


38 


b. Female 


2659 


56 


c. Sex not specified 


285 


6 


TOTALS 4742 


100 
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TABLE 3 
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RACE OF RESPONDENTS 





RACE 


NUMBER 


PERCENTAGE 


a. 


1 

Black 


3773 


80 


b. 


White 


541 


11 


c. 


Other 


51 


1 


d. 


Race not specified 


377 


8 




TOTALS 


4742 


100 


* : 


********** **** 


*********** 


*****: 




TABLE 4 






LOCATION OF RESIDENCE OF RESPONDENTS 




AREA 


NUMBER 


PERCENTAGE 


a. 


Downtown 

(F-G Street area) 


234 


5 


b. 


Central City 

(Shaw, Cardozo, etc.) 


345 


7 


c. 


Upper N. W. 


600 


13 


d. 


S. W. 


99 


2 


e. 


Far N. E. >’ 


802 


17 


f. 


Near N. E. - 


657 


14 


g- 


Upper N. E. 


953 


20 


h. 


S. E. (Anacostia) 


379 


8 


i. 


S. E. (Congress Heights) 


229 


5 


j- 


Other 


0 


0 


k. 


Residence not 
specified 


444 


9 



TOTALS 



4742 



115 



100 



105 



TABLE 5 



OCCUPATIONS OF RESPONDENTS 





OCCUPATION 


NUMBER 


PERCENTAGE 


a. 


D. C. Schcx)ls 


386 


8 


b. 


I). C. Government 


913 


19 


c . 


Federal (Government 


1032 


22 


<\. 


Military installation 


109 


1 

im 


e. 


Self-employed 


232 


5 


f. 


Private business or 
industry 


659 


14 


g- 


Conmunity organization 


214 


5 


h. 


College, university or 
other educational 
institut ion 


101 


2 


i . 


Other 


165 


3 


i . 


Occupation not specified 


931 


20 




TOTALS . 


,4742 


100 








106 



Mi 



116 



TABLE 6 



EDUCATIONAL GOALS OF FCC 



l 



I 




QUESTION : What should be the primary educational goals of FCC? 





NUMBER OF TIMES 
MENTIONED 


PERCENTAGE 


a. To provide opportunities for 
higher education to District 
residents 


2290 


48 


b. To enable District residents 
to qualify for employment and 
top-level administrative 
positions 


0 « 

04 ^ 


18 


c. To mobilize the skills and 
resources that can result in 
the solution to the District's 
urban problems 


796 


17 


d. To provide leadership in helping 
local community residents develop 
their comnunities 


510 


11 


e. Not specified 


304 


6 


TOTALS 


4742 


100 




ft ft * ft ft ft ft ft ft ft 


* * * * * i 


TABLE 7 






HIGHER EDUCATION PRIORITY 


RATINGS 




QUESTION: What should be the level of priority that public higher 
education has on the funding request by the District 
Government? 




NUMBER OF TIMES 
MENTIONED 


RANK 


a. Highest priority 


1621 


1 


b. High priority 


1621 


1 


c. Middle priority 


694 


2 


d. Low priority 


155 


5 


e. No priority 


165 


4 


f. No specified 


356 


3 



117 



* 



107 



TABLE 8 



URBAN PROBLEMS RATINGS 



QUESTION: What are the urban problem fields most important for 

"FCC” to consider? 







\ 







Number of Times 
Mentioned 


Rank 


3 • 


Crime and law enforcement 


1716 


4 


b. 


Housing and transportation 


1306 


7 


c. 


Recreation 


807 


9 


d. 


Education 


2357 


1 


e. 


Economic and business development 


1455 


5 


f. 


Sanitation and pollution 


842 


8 


g- 


Welfare and poverty 


1775 


3 


h. 


Drug addiction and alcoholism 


2083 


2 


i . 


Youth 


1447 


6 


j • 


Racism 


804 


10 
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TABLE 9 



FINANCING HIGHER EDUCATION 



QUESTION: Would you be willing to support a higher education tax 

that would go towards financing public higher education 
in the District of Columbia? 



I 









Number 


Percentage 


a. 


YES 




2694 


57 


b. 


NO 




1630 


34 


c. 


Not Specified 




418 


9 






TOTALS 


4742 


100 



QUESTION 


: Would you be in favor of having a 

District Government’s revenue set 
higher education? 


fixed percentage of the 
aside annually for public 


a. 


YES 




3491 


74 


b. 


NO 




794 


16 


c. 


Not 


Specified 


457 


10 






TOTALS 


4742 


100 



f 






> 

109 




119 

^ - - - 






TABLE 10 







OPEN ADMISSIONS POLICY 


«» 


QUESTION : Should 


"FCC" continue its "open door" 


admission policy 






NUMBER 


PERCENTAGE 


a. 


YES 


2552 


54 


b. 


NO 


716 


15 


c. 


No Opinion 


1080 


23 


d. 


Not Specified 


594 


8 






TOTALS 4742 


100 
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TABLE 11 
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TOTAL 4742 100 4742 100 4742 100 



APPENDIX F 



URBAN AFFAIRS SEMINAR(S) 
' PARTICIPANTS 






Staff: 



Mr. Ernest R. Myers , Seminar (s) Planner and Mcxierator 
Director, College -Ccmmunity Evaluation Office (C-CEO) 
Federal City College 



Miss Kathleen Davis, Coordinator 
Research Associate, C-CEO 



Miss Claudette Johnson , Coordinator 

Hostess 

College Relations Specialist 



****** n 



Speakers : ^ 

Honorable Robert Brown , Guest Speaker 
Special Assistant to the President 
of the United States 

******* 



Mr. Atlee Shidler , Guest Speaker 
Director of Educational Programs 
Washington Center for 
Metropolitan Studies 

******* 



Other Participants: 



Mr. Fred fiolton 
Executive! Secretary to the 
Ccmmissioper of Academic 
Affairs 

Human Resources Administration 
D.C. Government 

Mr. Charles Cassell 
Member 

D.C. School Board 



Mr. Phillip Clausen 
Queens College Alunni 
Association of 
Metropolital Washington 



Mr. Preston Bruce 
Special Assistant to the 
Director 

Office of Child Development 
U. S. Department of Health, 
Education and Welfare 

Dr. Thomas Carter 
Office of Education 
U.S. Department of Health, 
Education and Welfare 

Mr . Frank Durkee 
Assistant Director 
National Urban Coalition 
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Miss Lynn Dusinberre 
Employer and Technical Services 
Department 
D.C. Government 



Mrs. Patricia Hill 
Program Development Officer 
Metropolitan Development 
U.S. Department of Housing 
and Urban Development 

Dr . George Jones 
Urban Education Off icer 
Teacher Rights 

National Education Association 

Dr. Roy Jones 
Director 

Urban Studies Department 
Howard University 

Dr. Leon Lundon 
C^ieens College Alumni 

Association of Metropolitan 
Washington 



Dr. Benson So ffer 
Queens College Aiimni 

Association of Metropolitan 
Washington 

Mr s Jackie Sutton 
Associate Director 
Training Division 
U.S. Civil Service Commission 

Mr. Randall Tyus 

Policies and Procedures Division 
U.S. Federal Highway Administration 

Mr. Kinzo Yamamoto 

Chief of Consumer Research 

D.C. Public Health Department 



Mr. Marvin Feldman 
C Formerly in) 

Office of the Secretary 
U.S. Department of Health, 
Education and Welfare 

Mr. Maurice Hill 
Director 

Employer and Technical 
Services Department 
D.C. Government 

♦ 

Mr. Paul Jones ; t - 5 

Civil Rights Officer 
and White House Liaison 
U.S. Department of Transportation 

Mr. Peter Kach 
President 

Queens College Alumni Association 
of Metropolitan Washington 

Mr. Oscar Mims 

Cnief Education Advisor 

Model Cities 

U.S. Department of Housing and 
Urban Development 

Dr. J. Anthony Stout 
Manager of Personnel 
Westinghouse Learning Corporation 



Miss Amita Thurston 
Research Assistant 
National Urban Institute 



Mr. Sylvester Williams 
Managing Associate 
Westinghouse Learning Corporation 
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Federal City College Faculty and Staff Participants: 



Dr. Ralph Cortada 
Former Assistant - t^rovost 



Mr. Jim Delaney 

Director, Program Development 

College Relations Office 



Mr. Joe Gurfein 
Dean of Administrat ion 



Mr. George Kennedy 
Conmunity Education Specialist 
Community Education Department 

Mrs. Martha L. Mallard 
Assistant Director " 

Student Activities 

Mr. Edwin Marksman 
Former Chairman 

Ccmmunity Planning and Development 
Department 

Social Science Division 



Mr. Sidney 0. Hall 
Chairman, Physical Education 
Department 

Mr. Kenneth Kennedy 
Special Assistant to the 
President 

Dr. Joseph Pai^e 

Dean of Comnunity Education 



Mr. Noel Myricks 
Chairman 

Urban Studies Department 
Social Science Division 



Mrs. Marie Robinson 
Former InformaticirTOfficer 



Mr. Cornelius Williams 
Former President 
Student Government Association 

College-Conniinity Evaluation Office Staff Participants : 

Dr. Thoma s Oliver Miss Cecelia Jakovich 

Associate Director Research Associate 

Dr. Ronald L. Dockett 
Research Consultant 



Dr. Andress Taylor 
Associate Dean 
Community Education 



NOTE: Positions of Participants were accurate at the times of the 

seminars . 
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